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LITTLE SINS. 


BY REV. J. KEBLE. 


Look westward, pensive little one, 

How the bright hues together run, 

Around where late the waning sun 
Sank in his evening cloud. 

Or eastward turn thee, and admire 

How linger yet the showers of fire, 

Deep in each fold, high on cach spire 
Of yonder mountain proud. 


Thou seest it not; an envious screen, 
A fluttering leaflet, floats between 
Thee and that fair mysterious scene, 
A veil too near thine eye. a 
One finger’s breadth at hand will mar 
A world of light in heaven afar, 
A mote eclipse a glorious star, 
An eyelid hide the sky. 


— +o = 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The sudden change from drought and 
torrid heat to rain followed by frost marks 
the close of summer. Dogdays are over. 
Fall approaches. ‘The relaxed energies of 
men and women will soon rally from the 
shock aud regain their wonted vigor. With 
renewed physical and mental activity, the 
agitation for woman’s enfranchisement 
will be resumed, and the friends of equal 
rights in every State and ‘Territory will 
again ask themselves the question, **‘What 
shall we do to be saved?” 

—- oe -—- 

The agitation for woman suffrage should 
be threefold in character,—educational, 
social, and political. 1. Educational, by 
the systematic distribution of tracts and 
leaflets. This work, while quiet and unob- 
trusive, is the most necessary, because fun- 
damental. The means are now amply pro- 
vided. In another column will be founda 
list of eighteen leaflets, for sale at ten 
cents «a hundred, or fifteen cents a hundred 
postpaid by mail, each containing a com- 
plete argument for woman suffrage which 
its opponents have never been able to ‘an- 
swer. In every representative district a 
league should be formed to place in every 
house one or more of these leaflets every 
month. This work of tract distribution is 
eminently suitable for women, many of 
whom need the active out-door exercise 
and contact with the world which it will 
supply. Efforts should be made in this 
connection to secure subscribers to the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL. For twenty-five cents 
it will be sent for four weeks to any ad- 
dress, postpaid. 2. Social agencies must 
be enlisted. Public meetings and discus- 
sions and parlor meetings are equally im- 


_ portant. ‘These should be followed by the 


organization of a suffrage league in every 
representative district where none such is 
active. ‘In union there is strength.” If 
the men“and women who already believe 
in the principle of impartial suffrage irre- 
spective of sex were thoroughly alive and 
united, woman suffrage would soon be an 
established fact. 3. Political effort should 
also be firmly but judiciously used. , Evi- 
dently the suffragists cannot rely on any 
existing political party. Neither cana sep- 
arate woman suffrage party be successful- 
ly organized. But they can and must make 
themselves felt as a power in electing 
friends to State legislatures and congress, 
and in defeating opponents. How this can 
best be done must be decided for themselves 
by the suffragists of every State and in 
every locality. Let them bold a balance 
of power and they will command respect. 
—_— ++ ————- 
Members, and those who desire to be- 
come members, of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, are requested to 
send their one dollar annual contribution 


+ 








to Mrs. Abbie T. Codman, ‘Treasurer, Ne- 
ponset, Boston, or to the office of the 
Woman's Journal. 
— a 

Rey. Annie H. Shaw will preach at East 
Dennis on Sunday, August 30, and at 
Winthrop Great Head on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 6. On Saturday, September 5, there 
will be a woman suffrage meeting at Great 
Head. in the Pavilion. Speakers. Rey. 
Annie H. Shaw, Cora Scott Pond, and 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

#08 — ieee 

Mr. Hamilton Willcox, of New York, 
was among the callers at the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL office during the past week. His 
account of the situation in that State is in- 
teresting and encouraging. His knowledge 
of both the law and the practical polities 
of the subject in New York is remarkuble ; 
and his steadfast devotion to the cause 
through the thirty years during which we 
have known him, and wherein he has borne 
much that was hard both from its foes and 
some of its friends, is deserving of the 
highest praise. With such brave and dis- 
creet leaders as Mrs. Blake and Mr. Will- 
cox, we hope all New York suffragists will 
cordially co-operate. 
oo ———— 





The Chicago Jnter-Ocean has for three 
years urged the establishment of a Society 
for the Protection of Women and Children. 
The horrible cases of outrage with which 
the papers teem are only a small part 
of what occur, many being suppressed 
through shame or fear. ‘This society 
should be a small one, composed of promi- 
nent, respected men and women. When 
a man is guilty of an offence against wom- 
an or child, their agent or attorney should 
never lose sight of that man until the 
doors of the penitentiary close upon hiu. 
Even then their work should not end. They 
should then watch the operations of in- 
terested parties who might by false repre- 
sentations influence the Governor to par- 
don the convict. Such a course would do 
much to make villains, both rich and poor, 
respect the chastity of women. ‘The need 
of such a society has been apparent here- 
tofore, and will undoubtedly become more 
so until the comparative impunity with 
which this class of offences is now treat- 
ed gives place to a stern and faithful ad- 
ministration of adequate legal penalties. 
Will not somebody in Boston move in the 
matter? 

— <i —— 

The Christian Register suggests that 
some of the remonstrants should be invited 
to attend the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, to de- 
bate the question. But the Register would 
not have made the suggestion had it known 
what numerous polite invitations have been 
extended to the remonstrants heretofore, 
and how politely they have been invariably 
declined. ‘The remonstrants do their work 
through the mail. We are repeatedly in 
receipt of information of their documents 
thus distributed. ‘The last one bears date 
August 25, and is as follows: 

“The postmaster here handed me [the 
writer is a good woman suffragist] the* 
other day a package of anti-woman suf- 
frage tracts sent him from Matunuck (I 
think the town is), *For the Remon- 
strants,’ and asking his aid in circulating 
them. Susan Hale sentthem. ‘There are 
four pamphlets and seven leaflets, some by 
Geo. C. Crocker; and one pamphlet was 
made up of ten essays from the Congrega- 
tionalist he postmaster said in looking 
over these, that ‘if those remonstrants 
wanted Susan to do this, they had not au- 
thorized, or even asked her to do it. so far 
as there was any evidence. Probably she 
Was a woman with little to do, and plenty 
of money and all the rights she wanted, 
and she had taken this way to work off an 
excess of steam. He calculated he was 
asked to become simply Susan’s agent,’ 
which he did not propose to be.” 





eee oe 


Through the active influence of Miss 
Helen ‘Taylor, the adopted daughter of 
John Stuart Mill, and the workingmen’s 
candidate for member of Parliament, the 
London School Board has declared in favor 
of free education, and has passed a resolu- 
tion petitioning Parliament ‘‘to open all 
the elementary schools free to children of 
school age,”’ and ‘‘to provide the necessary 
funds out of the imperial taxation.” This 
would do away with the education act of 
1870, which provides that all schools except 
a few shall require fees, the amount to be 
settled by the board with the consent of the 
education department. In cases of great 
poverty the board has the power of dis- 
pensing with the payment of fees, or under 
certain circumstances of opening free 
schools. ‘The board complains, however, 
of the system, urging that the fee is not 








worth the trouble it costs to collect it; that 
it is a hindrance to education; that it 
ought to be done away with, and the cost 
paid entirely, and in all cases, out of the 
rates and taxes. ‘he adoption of this 
principle of *‘free schools” is likely to be 
one of the radical cries in the coming elee- 
tions in England. 


— or —— 


AMANDA DEYO AT THE POLLS. 


‘The experience of Mrs. Amanda Deyo at 
the polls, last fall, is instructive as showing 
what the effect of women’s presence there 
will be, how little they have to fear there, 
and how easily, by the use of their natural 
tact, they can Overcome the opposition they 
may in some places at first enconnter. Mrs. 
Deyois a well-known speaker for woman 
suffrage, temperance, and peace. She is the 
executive secretary of the Dutchess Coun- 
ty (N. Y.) branch of the Universal Peace 
Union, which holds ‘grove conventions” 
that are attended every year by thousands 
of persons. The action of these conventions 
has had much to do with the vote of the 
Dutchess County delegation in the Assem- 
bly in favor of woman suflrage—a vote 
which, from so conservative a county, has 
caused surprise. She is noted in her resi- 
dence, Salt Point, for industry, energy, 
and kind acts. Mrs. Deyo says: 


“Ata meeting of the W. C. 'T. U. in our 
town shortly before the election, the 
drunkenness and disorder that had com- 
monly attended such occasions was dis- 
cussed, and [ proposed, as a remedy, that 
the ladies attend the polls and serve a good 
lunch. Seven others agreed to go with me. 
1 sought permission of the owner of the 
hall to set the lunch-table. He said the 
town had hired the room, and he had no 
power-to give permission. I was sent from 
one town officer to another, without get- 
ting a definite answer. Growing tired of 
this, I said: *The hall is a public place; it 
is hired with women’s money as well as 
men’s; I have a right there, and shall 
be present.’ It turned out afterwards 
that the reluctance was due to a suspicion 
that our real purpose was to work for the 
Prohibition ticket 

**E lection day was darkandrainy. When 
i reached the hall I was ine sole woman 
there. I got out a table, placed it beside 
that where the inspector sat. and spread a 
lunch of cold chicken, ham, bread, tea, cof- 
fee, milk, ete., and announced that all were 
tree to partake. 

‘This proceeding astonished the men 
present, most of whom took it for an elee- 
tioneering trick in the interest of the Pro- 
hibition ticket, and turned their backs on 
the table accordingly. Pipes and cigars 
were lighted as usual, and the air was soon 
thick with smoke. Even my own near 
neighbors would not speak to me; and 
many ill-tempered remarks reached my 
ears. I kept my temper, and my place be- 
hind the table, and as the voters cast their 
ballots, invited them to partake. 

**After a time a burly, red-bearded Irish- 
man cried out at the top of his voice: 
‘Well. gentlemen, Mrs. Deyo is a lady and 
a good neighbor, and yeall know it. She's 
got a right to give us a lunch if she likes. 
Ye ought to be ashamed of yerselves to 
treat her like this, aud for one, I'll stand 
by her.’ 

‘Several others responded ina friendly 
tone, and soon a number approached the 
table and entered into conversation. Pres- 
ently all the men not occupied joined the 
group, and when they understood that the 
object of my preseuce was to aid in keep- 
ing good order, they generally approved 
it, und some returned thanks. As the day 
went on, those who had in previous years 
gone out to drink liquor, and hecome noisy 
and quarrelsome, now remained in the hall 
and partook of the Junch, both solid and 
liquid, which satisfied their inward crav- 
ings without intoxicating. At last one of 
the ladies who had agreed to accompany 
me, but whose heart had failed her, and 
who lived just opposite the hall, became 
curious to know why there was none of 
the usual noise and disturbance. So she 
sent her little boy over to see what the 
sause was. He came running back almost 
breathless, and exclaimed: ‘O mother, 
mother! Mrs. Deyo is over there, giving 
the men lunch; and they’re all as sober 
and well-behaved as they can be!’ 

‘This encouraged the lady, and she came 
over and joined me. As the voters return 
ed to their homes, they spread the news 
that two women were ‘holding the fort.’ 
which nerved up the other ladies who had 
agreed tocome. ‘The storm subsiding, we 
quickly had seven women in charge of the 
tuble; and the voters, as they entered, 
stopped to partake of lunch, and chat with 
their lady acquaintances. They took pains 
beforehand to brush their clothes and make 
themselves neat. As they approached the 
tuble, they removed their hats and cigars. 
One by one, every man in the room put 
away his cigar, pipe, or cigarette, and the 
air by degrees grew clear, sweet, and 
wholesome. All this time the voting went 
on. ‘The inspectors were much pleased 
with the unexpected absence of disorder ; 
and when they saw the smoking cease, 
they gladly made a public request that it 
should not begin again. ‘Toward the close 
of the afternoon, after much friendly talk, 
in which nearly all present shared, one 
man exclaimed: 

‘***Well! in all my life I never saw such 





a quiet, pleasant election. 
dies will come every time!’ 

**That’s so! yes! yes!’ replied many 
other men, and several added : 

**I wish the ladies could vote, too!’ 
which was not objected to by any. 

**When the polls closed, and the canvass 
of votes began, one of the inspectors was 
very tired and had much difficulty in per- 
forming his duties. His wife, a very 
bright, quick woman, looked over his 
shoulder and helped him. At last he rose, 
and said: 

***Mary, you had better sit down here, 
“1 take my work. I am too unwell to do 
t 


I hope the la- 


“No one objecting, she sat down in his 
place at the inspector's table, and was soon 
practically chairman of the board. She 
read the law, explained parts of i that the 
inspectors and cle:ks did not understand, 
showed them how to do the parts of the 
work which puzzled them, and helped 
count the votes and make up the returns; 
the canvass was finished with less labor 
and delay than usual, and the men were 
grateful for her aid.” 

This is a fine example to follow. If the 
ladies of New York who desire to vote this 
year willdo as Mrs. Deyo and her friends 
did, they will have small trouble in getting 
their votes taken. If they wili do more, 
if they will go aday or two beforehand to 
the room where the polls are to be held, 
and decorate them with flags, flowers, ev- 
ergreens, drapery, suitable pictures and 
mottoes, so that the election rooms may be 
bright and pleasant places, the labors of 
two women will be worth more than twep- 
ty policemen to keep order; their presence 
will infuse a better spirit into the proceed- 
ings; and their action will smooth away 
opposition to the taking of their votes. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
— Cilicia 


A CAUTION TO ASPIRING WOMEN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I see a copy of your paper occasionally, 
which advocates the equality of the sexes, 
and have this story to tell, showing how 
nature occasionally puts its veto on such 
aspirations. 

A friend of mine, a practising physician 
and surgeon, has a wife who thought her 
husband’s profession good enough for her. 
So she studied, attended lectures, ete., and 
last year announced herself ready to prac- 
tise. Her husband was called to perform 
an interesting surgical operation wherein 
an assistant was needed, and proposed 
salling in a neighbor. But his wife said 
‘no!’ most emphatically. She said she 
would go, and go she did. ‘The husband 
essayed to perform the operation, but be- 
“ume nervous (perhaps on account of his 
assistant). and finally fell ina faint, ata 
critical point in the ease. The wife, instead 
of doing her duty and caring for her hus- 
band, as a well-disciplined wife should, 
quietly pushed him aside and completed 
the operation. Having sewed the bandages 
properly and made the patient comfort- 
able, she turned to the fainting man at her 
feet, who soon came to consciousness, and 
was able to see his wife home. 

Query :—Ought a woman who thus neg- 
lects her husband for a stranger to be al- 
lowed to vote? No EQuaLiry. 





—~-oo 
MISS CLEVELAND AND HER PICTURE. 


The statement going the rounds of the 
press, to the effect that Miss Cleveland has 
had to prohibit the sale of her pictures 
which were framed and sold by the pub- 
lishers of “he Ladies of the White 
House,” is authoritatively contradicted. 
Miss Cleveland’s portrait was inserted in 
this work with her consent, and it has 
never been offered for sale outside of the 
book. ‘The only foundation for the story 
was that the publishers of Mrs. Holloway’s 
book framed two engravings, and that 
lady, when she heard of it, had them taken 
from the walls of the publishing office 
where they had been placed. Her publish- 
ers were informed, at the same time, that 
she considered it best not to frame an en- 
graving of Miss Cleveland, since Mrs. Hol- 
loway had promised her that the picture 
would only be used in ‘The Ladies of the 
White House.” 

Miss Cleveland did not go to New York 
to interfere, as has been stated, and as a 
matter of fact, Mrs. Holloway’s publish- 
ers are not in New York, but in Philadel- 
phia. Miss Cleveland entrusted to Mrs. 
Holloway the supervision of her book, 
“George Eliot’s Poetry and Other Stud- 
ies,” and the latter is at present seeing the 
beautiful subscription edition, which is to 
be richly illustrated, safely through the 
press. This will be the twelfth edition, and 
is desigued exclusively for agents, who 
have, from the first, persistently clamored 
for a subscription edition which the trade 
could not control. H. B. B. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss GENEVIEVE Warp will remain in 
the British colonies the coming winter. 
The morg is the pity for those who would 
cordially welcome her over here! 

Dr. ALice B. StOCKHAM, of Chicago, 
addressed the monthly meeting of the W. 
Cc. T. U. of San José, Cal., on Hygiene, on 
the 12th inst. 

Mrs. E. A. BLAKER, principal of the 
Free Kindergarten Normal ‘Training 
School, has been appointed secretary of 
the Froebel National Association. 

Miss MAry JusTIN is clerk of the First 
National Bank «f Bloomsburg, Pa. She 
has the privilege of signing her name to 
bank notes ‘for president,” the latter offi- 
cer having nearly lost his sight. 


Tur Misses Busu have been principals 
of Belvidere Seminary, Ill, for eighteen 
years, and long ago adopted *co-education. 
They still further extend their enlarged 
usefulness in proposing to open the Wen- 
dell Phillips Memorial Industrial School. 

Mrs. CLAnA NORRIS WRIGHT gave a 
complimentary reading at the parlors of 
the Ocean House, Newport, ‘Tuesday even- 
ing, August 18, assisted by Miss Clara 
Preston Wright. A large and fashionable 
audience was present. 

Mrs. HeLen R. OLIN has prepared a 
temperance calendar for 1885. ‘The mate- 
rialis gathered from a great variety of 
sources, carefully selected, and invaluable 
for the purpose for which it is prepared. 
It will be published by the National W. C, 
T. U. 

Miss 8. LAURA ENSIGN, after spending 
three weeks in the Institute of lowa Coun- 
ty, la.,will give instructions in history and 
geography in Black Hawk County also. 
She has prepared ‘Outlines of History,” 
au work quite generally used in the insti- 
tutes of the Northwest. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE gave her new lecture, 
“A Dream of ‘To-morrow,” before the 
Chautauqua Assembly. It is reported in full 
inthe Chautauqua Herald. Mrs. Livermore 
says that in the future co-operative house- 
keeping is to banish the cookstove and the 
washtub from the home. as the loom and 
spinning-wheel already have been. 


Mrs. Lity Lorp-Tirrr is engaged in 
making a classified inventory and catalogue 
ofthe library of the late John C. Lord, 
whose entire collection will revert to the 
city as soon as a fire-proof building is made 
ready to receive it. Mrs. 'Tifft’s catalogue 
has now reached some 5,500 volumes, and 
will probably fall little short of 6,000. 


— 

Miss HATTIE COCHRAN, of Iowa City, 
graduate of the State University of lowa, 
was uwarded a certificate of merit at the 
World’s Fair, on a thesis written on a sub- 


ject pertaining to natural history. ‘The 


subject of Miss Cochran’s essay was 
**Leaves,” and it was illustrated by nearly 
thirty cuts, representing their growth, con- 
struction, and development, all done by 
the pen. 

Mrs. MARY SAFFORD, of Detroit, Mich., 
gains a comfortable income by making and 
selling mince-pies and English plum-pud- 
ding, the real old-fashioned kind, such as 
our grandmothers made. The pudding, 
put up in three and six-pound packages, 
will keep for months in good condition, 
and commands a ready: market, not only 
in Detroit, but in many Eastern cities. 


Dr. ELIZABETH GRABE, of Beatrice, 
Nebraska, lately perfor.ined a very difficult 
surgical operation. It is said the wise men 
of that town, when they saw her, shook 
their heads in disbelief of her skill to do 
what she claimed she could. The old 
heathenish prejudice against woman’s skill 
is hard to combat, and thus it was in this 
ease. The operation was performed suc- 
cessfully, and the patient will soon be a 
sound man again. 


LILIAN WHITING, in a pleasant letter to 
the Inter- Ocean, recommends the tricycle, 
and advises by all means to let the sewing- 
machine, and all that it stood for, go out, 
and let the tricycle, and all that it repre- 
sents, come in. She discloses the fact that 
**Boston’ women who lovked on curiously 
a year ago to see women tricyclists at the 
Institute fair, and who no more dreamed 
of it for themselves than they dreamed of 
endeavoring to emulate Cavalazzi, are now 
adopting the tricycle, and taking advan- 
tage of the deserted condition of the Back 
Bay to practise up and down Common- 
wealth Avenue. One sees the feminine tri- 
cyclists flit up and down in the early dusk 
of these summer evenings, and the scene 
is essentially graceful and picturesque.” 
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FROM KANSAS TO CALIFORNIA. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

*T came to California in “52, and was six 
months on the plains.” said a woman in 
the depot at Sacramento, as we waited for 
the train to take us down to Los Angels. 

Six months! Now. in six days after 
leaving ‘Topeka, we were to be not only 
across the continent, but down the length 
of California, (and what a length it is!) 
in Los Angeles. 

We left Topeka July 4th, passing through 
the prosperous homes and thrifty towns 
of Western Kansas, where hundreds of 
people were celebrating the Fourth in the 
old-fashioned way. The country is rolling 
prairie, very much like southern Minne- 
sota. At every depot groups of men stood 
on the platform, and the most noticeable 
thing about these groups was the utter ab- 
sence of any sign of drinking. At one 
place, where our train drew out on the 
side track, two men came up close to the 
train, aud, looking about on every side, 
stopped directly under my window. Their 
movements attracted iny attention. Look- 
ing down, L saw that one of them held a 
bottle of liquor, from which he was about 
to remove the cork. ‘They evidently con- 
sidered it as too public a place, and moved 
on, casting uneasy glances over their 
shoulders. But they doubtless drank it 
finally, as one of them came into our car a 
little later and made considerable disturb- 
ance. ‘That was the only sign of liquor or 
of drinking that we saw; a thing that 
could not be said of a journey through any 
other than a prohibition State, especially 
on the 4th of July. 

A tie ce thunder-storm closed the day in 
Kansas,—the last we shall see for some 
time, no doubt. A train on the track, dis- 
abled by the wind, having a ear partially 
otf the rails, delayed us some time during 
the night Inthe mornisg we found our- 
selves in Colorado, out of sight of trees, 
bare, bleak sands stretching away on ev- 
ery side; a few dreary little houses here 
and there; a small group of hard-looking 
men at each of the little stations. We 
could see Pike’s Peak in the distance, as 
we passed along. Close at hand, the pert 
little prairie dogs regarded us wonderingly 
for a moment, then twinkled out of sight 
into their holes, while every where stretched 
the barren sand covered only with cactus 
and sage brush. 

Sunday found us in Denver, where, as 
we had to remain several hours, we hunt- 
ed up some friends of our childhood whom 
we had not seen for years, and enjoyed a 
very pleasant visit. Denver reminded us 
so much of Minneapolis, which still seems 
more like home than any other place, that 
we felt quite inclined to stop there. It is 
a clean town, cleaner than any other that 
Its very gutters look as if 


I have seen. 
they had just come from the **wash bouse, 
and its alleys are cleaner than are the streets 
in many cities. Even around the depot and 
street car stables and various workshops it 
is the same, greatly helped, of course, by 
the dryness of the climate. Built, as Den- 
ver is, of brick and stone, and spreading 
alomy the valley and up over the hills, it 
has an inviting look to one who has just 
crossed sand, through cactus and sage- 
brush. The muddy water of the Platte 
was pouring along each side of many 
streets for the purpose of irrigation, as 
all the shade-trees by the sidewalks and in 
various public places are watered by the 
city. I saw here what I had never seen 
before,—horses in the third story of the 
street car stables; a height they had 
reached by means of inclined stairways 
covered with earth. 

As we passed on out of Denver, we went 
by great fields of wheat and potatoes, 
growing on what seemed like barren sand. 
But the broad ditches full of water were 
everywhere present, and by their help 
good crops are raised. To the excellence 
of the potatoes we can testify since our 
stay in Kansas, which depends so largely 
on Colorado for that product. The little 
groups of hard-looking men appeared at 
the stations again. some of them wearing 
the huge leather leggins snd broad-brim- 
med, leather-banded hat of the cow-boy. 
One of these individuals raced with our 
train, and his fiery little mustang made 
good speed. 

We changed cars, after repeated assur- 
ances that we were not to do so, and found 
a motley procession, as we tumbled from 
one train to the other, our arms and hands 
full of the numerous articles with which 
travellers must cumber themselves. ‘There 
had joined us, some time before, the wife 
of a Nevada ranchman, who had been on a 
visit home “to the States.” We now 
found, on board this train, a gentleman 
originally from Michigan, but so long a 
resident of the Pacific coast that he was 
perfectly familiar with all the points of 
interest; and to these two people we owe 
much of the pleasure of our journey. 

We passed the highest point, 8,000 feet 
above the sea-level, just at evening, look- 
ing out at the monument erected there to 
the memory of Oakes Ames, and wonder- 
ing anxiously, as we listened to the stories 
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of how hard it was at this altitude for a 


person with weak lungs. how one in our 
party would endure it. But we passed on, 
and no harm came, and he was able to 
look out with us at the mountains looming 
up all about us. Off in the distance, at 
one side, the Black Hills; at the other, the 
snow-covered mountains of Colorado; all 
about us the land lying in great wrinkles, 
with rocks in enormous heaps, as if the 
legend in Hiawatha were t ue, and some 
giant had been tossing them about. The 
air was clear and cool and refreshing, as 
only mountain air ean be, and the stars 
came out in a clear sky that was absolute- 
ly cloudless. 

Morning found us in Wyoming. We 
passed adobe huts, and the ruins of an old 
fort. and rovcks worn by the wind into the 
shapes of columns and castles, sometimes 
so real as to seem as if it were the work of 
man. ‘The desolation was something aw- 
ful when we considered that human be- 
ings were living there. Once, in the midst 
of vast stretches of sage-brush and grease- 
wood, one of the party cried out suddenly 
that a child was there alone. For an in- 
stant this called out wondering exclama- 
tions, but the next, we were stopping at 
one of the many forlorn little stations, 
with mountains on every band, and sand 
and sage-brush, sage-brush and = sand, 
stretching away to their feet. Once we 
passed a wagon train, winding slowly 
along in the midst of the desolation. At 
another time. we saw a small one camped 
by the side of a little stream. One could 
but pity the poor horses in the midst of the 
alkali and sand, and the forlorn individuals 
who drove them, looking out at the mov- 
ing train as if envying it its superior speed. 
‘Tin cans appeared every where, and, at one 
station, 2 man walked out to a huge pile 
and began kicking them, evidently out of 
pure spite. It reminded us of the story 
told of a doctor in Brainerd, Minn.. who 
was found one morning kicking a tin can 
up the street because he hated the thought 
of canned food so intensely since his resi- 
dence in the new town. Doubtless the 
man on the plains had the same feeling. 

In one of the little towns some one had 
utilized these cans as bu lding material, 
and a small house near the track was made 
almost entirely of gunny sacks and tin 
cans. In another, the tiny wooden houses 
were set into the earth, only their roofs 
being visible, and those were also covered 
with dirt. They were as little noticeable 
as the dug-outs we had seen in Western 
Kansas, which seemed a part of the hills 
at first, and were only recognized as houses 
by the stove-pipes thrust out at their 
highest points. 

Once a small group of antelopes was 
seen feeding, off at our left. Several 
times lonely graves appeared, always, it 
seemed, in the midst of the most perfect 
desolation, sometimes marked with a 
wooden cross or a plain board, and once 
or twice a little fence marked the resting- 
place of some weary emigrant or wander- 
ing hunter. 

At Hilliard there were great cone-shaped 
kilns, like the old-fashioned bee hives, for 
burning charcoal, and a shute for bringing 
wood and lumber down from the moun- 
tains, thirty miles back. Evanston, or 
**Evingston,” as the natives called it, was 
a neat little place set in among the moun. 
tains, with white houses and an appear- 
ance of thrift and cleanliness unlike the 
other places. Women and children came 
to the train to sell **frish milk,” and tough 
cakes full of small raisins or currants; we 
did not investigate to determine which. 
They were forlorn specimens of humanity, 
One poor soul, who flourished her cakes 
in her poor, wrinkled hand, ‘four for tin 
cints,” looked so withered and dried up 
and discouraged, that it seemed as if one 
ought to buy her entire stock from sheer 
pity. Saloons were plentiful everywhere, 
and bottles appeared on the train from 
time to time, the more openly as we got 
farther west, 

Monday afternoon, we crossed the 
Wasatch range, and having been invited 
into the special car of the division superin- 
tendent, we had a fine view of the moun- 
tains. Steamboat Rock and Pulpit Rock 
derive their names from their resemblance 
to the objects they are named for. Farther 
on was the Devil’s Slide, a great natural 
shute in the side of the mountain, formed 
of immense slabs of stone. 

All this in Echo Cafiyon, and as soon 
as we were out where there was the 
least opportunity, little homes began to ap- 
pear in the narrow valleys, and one small 
flouring mill also, set down beside the 
mountain stream, with apparently nothing 
but rocks and mountains to grind, but we 
were told there were grain-fields further 
back out of sight. 

Here we learned that 200 Mormons had 
passed over the road the day before, and 
400 were expected a day or so later. When 
will something be done to stop this curse 
on our fair land? 

We soon began to realize that we were 
in the land of the Mormons. Small stores in 
the little towns were marked **Z. C. M. I.,” 





meaning Zion's Commercial Mormon Insti- | 


tule, or, as a Western man interpreted it, 
Zoological ¢ ollection Mormon Idiots. <A 
Gentile got on the train at Ogden. who be- 


gan conversation with the man near him, | 
' lay at the depot ready for shipment. A 


an Easterner. 

‘I live here, yes,” he said presently; 
‘I'm sorry | do, for it is a Mormon town, 
and they outvote us in everything.” 

“I suppose the women’s voting helps 
you.” ventured the tenderfoot. 

‘No, it don't,” asserted the other; **they 
vote the other way; and he added with a 
sigh, **Women is purty plentiful here.” 

Women and children came on board 
with hot coffee and fresh milk, and one of 
them, the weariest of all, seemed hopeless 
when she learned that her boy had not 
“sold out.” The valley all along here was 
fertile, crops looked excellent, and flowers 
bloomed along the way in profusion. It 
seems a pity that it should be cu:sed with 
Mormonism. 

Looking off at the left, we could see 
Great Salt Lake, and our travelling ac- 
quaintance of the coast told us how the 
water was let into trenches, where it set- 
tled into the soil, leaving the salt in cakes 
which were broken by spades and picks and 
shipped to the crushing mills, after which 
it was sent out all through the adjoining 
States and ‘Territories. We saw a small 
mountain of it a little later, beside the 
track, awaiting shipment. He pointed out 
Church Island, rising out of the blue lake, 
and told us of a man he knew who was 
taken over there to be killed by order of 
the elders of the Church because he ob- 


jected to his heavy tithes and to polygamy. 


But Utah was left behind after a time, 
and Nevada entered. ‘The first of its citi- 
zens to greet us were two genuine cow- 
boys, spirred, and wearing revolvers in 
their broad belts, who came upon the train 
and went back and forth among the pas- 
sengers, greatly enjoying their curiosity 
and the half-fear shown by some. ‘They 
dashed off again furiously, as they had 
come up, firing their revolvers till they 
were a long distance away. 

At Humboldt Wells, Chong Song and 
Tom Sin had out their signs, and Indiaus 
came to the train, the **bucks” leaning 
against the station in lordly laziness, while 
the squaws begged of the passengers and 
consented to show their dirty pappooses, 
in their tight-fitting cages of board and 
willow-work, for “two bits.” They covered 
the little black heads with cloth, and only 
raised it when something was given as 
pay. Considerable merriment was caused 
by the wind raising this cloth from one 
bluck head whose mother stood so that all 
could see it. As it was strapped to her 
back, she did not know It till the laugh 
arose, when she quickly covered it, and 
walked off in offended silence. 

A “Washoe zephyr” came down here, 
nearly blinding us all with dust, which 
seemed a slight thing to the Nevada lady, 
who assured us we could easily get used 
toit. She told us it was near this place 
that Sarah Winnemucea’s step-mother and 
her child were stoned to death by her 
tribe, at the time of the death of her hus- 
band, under the belief that she had be- 
witched him. 

A little later we saw Humboldt Lake, and 
wound along the Humboldt valley, largely 
a desert, as far as we could see, but con- 
taining green spots here and there where 
some one had started a ranch. ‘Thursday 
morning we waked to find ourselves pass- 
ing through the twenty-eight miles of 
snow-sheds on the mountains, great wood- 
en affairs braced with heavy timbers, 
which showed how heavy the snow must 
lie there sometimes. Itwas a grand sight, 
when we emerged from them, to see the 
great mountains towering up all about us 
covered with pines, live oaks, and manza- 
nita, to say nothing of the beautiful flowers 
that grew on every hand. We rounded 
Cape Horn in daylight, and found our- 
selves 2,500 feet above the ravine below us 
and 6,000 feet above the sea level Here 
were great preparations for hydraulic min- 
ing, made at immense cost, and stopped 
by the farmers, or ranchmen, because it 
flooded their lands, and so caused a dead 
loss to the mining companies of hundreds 
of thousands. 

Friday we reached Sacramento and went 
rushing down the fertile valley of that 
name. Great piles of wheat in sacks stood 
on flat cars on side tracks at stations; the 
open doors of warehouses showed still 
larger heaps of it; all through the fields 
it could be seen piled up in the same way, 
while headers worked carrying their loads 
in front of the six or eight mules, and 
threshing-machines went from place to 
place, with their wheeled kitchens for the 
men, who eat and sleep wherever they are, 
like a lot of railroad bridge-builders. Vine- 
yards stretched away on every hand, and 
roses as large as peonies, and oleanders 
one mass of scarlet or white and reaching 
to the roofs of the cottages, announced 
that we were in California. 

The next day we passed through the 
loop” where, as we cliinbed the mountain, 
we looked down and saw that we had 








crossed our own track. The desert ap- 
peared again, and on it « forest of the Yuca 
palm, which is being cut up and shipped 
to Liverpool for the manufacture of paper. 
Great blocks of the white gnarled wood 


small settlement was here of people en- 
gaged in its preparation, and it seemed 
strange enough, in the midst of so much 
desolation, to see a neatly-dressed wo.nan 
in front of her little seven-by-nine house. 
Neur here a freight-car stood at one side 
for the home of the telegraph operator. 
Inside one could see a sewing-machine, 
with a spool of thread and a thimble near, 
and Madeira vines, in a box at the end, 
climbed over the window. A young wom- 
an, dressed in white, with her baby in her 
arms, came to the door, as the conductor 
of our train went inside for his orders. 

We made a stay of several days in Los 
Angeles, that wide-awake, bustling little 
city, and then came on by ocean-steamer 
to Santa Barbara, the place with a perfect 
climate. Hemmed in by mountains on 
nearly ull sides, it seemed strange enough 
at first to eyes so long accustomed to 
Western (or Eastern?) prairies. We had 
exchanged snow for dust; Ole of Minne- 
sota and Sambo of Kansas, for John of 
California; the shriek of the miil-whistles 
for the boom of the ocean; rush and push 
and nervousness for rest and quiet and 
general contentedness; and we ask our- 
selves, how are we going to like it? 

EMMA ILARRIMAN. 
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CO-OPERATION IN DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
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Dr. Emily Blackwell’s thoughtful article 
on Co-operation, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer’s urgent appeal for some way out of 
the trammels that peedlessly harass mil- 
lions of home-makers, and Mrs. Ekin 
Starrett’s bright description of the way in 
which multitudes of women make a small 
fire each, heat a little water each, ‘put 
through” a small “wash” each, and are all 
more or less damaged by what might 
perfectly well be done by a stock compa- 
ny, “leaving each one free to go about her 
business,” recall to my mind the groups of 
dark-skinned, chattering Italian washer- 
women gathered about huge municipal 
troughs, hewn in stone and filled with 
flowing water, the women making a fes- 
tival of the common work in the rich, 
warm Italian air. ‘This is all very well 
for Italy.” says some reader in Maine, 
‘but what about snowy winter days 
when water does not flow, and the thought 
of a stone trough gives one a shiver?” 
The question brings to mind the common 
wash house, with bathrooms, disinfecting 
and drying-rooms, used by the whole fac- 
tory population of Saltaire, the model 
village near Bradford, in Lancashire, 
England. Here those mothers who do 
not work in the mill have all the con- 
veniences of a model laundry for two- 
pence per day; young girls are taught 
Washing and ironing; and laundry work 
at the lowest prices is done in well-venti- 
lated rooms, where thorough disinfection 
precludes the possibility of contagion, 
and drying-rooms under cover diminish 
the danger of rheumatism for the washer 
women. Is it possible that in all America, 
there is no such co-operative laundry as 
this? 

Of course, the establishment of co-oper- 
ative laundries offers difliculties. ‘here 
is capital to be subscribed for the proper 
buildings; there is the proper woman to 
be“found, able to manage employees and 
accounts, to keep order among the two- 
pence a-day washers, and above all to in- 
sist upon disinfection ; to see that buttons 
are sewn on, mending properly done, 


scorching avoided, each household's 
whole supply of linen returned, and 


punctually returned. But the proper wom- 
an surely must exist for this as for all 
other useful ends, and much may be done 
by training, as our political experiences 
daily teach us. If there are other diffi- 
culties, they have not yet become apparent 
at Saltaire; and these are much less than 
the difficulties which the managers of an 
orphan asylum have to overcome. ‘lo 
banish the washing from the house is, of 
course, to simplify housekeeping only in 
one direction, but in a very important 
one; and the consideration ought to be 
kept well in mind that every such exper- 
iment, discreetly made, may pave the 
way for further steps in the same di- 
rection. 

Apart from the advantage to the home- 
maker of having all the separate trades 
carried on as such, and not as distracting 
occupations within the household, there 
is a side of the question which seems to 
me not to have received sufficient con- 
sideration. I mean the liberation of a por- 
tion of the domestic servants of all our 
communities from a position of depen- 
dence, the evils of which can hardly re- 
ceive too much serious attention from 
candid women. My attention has recent- 
ly been called to the subject afresh by an 
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article published in Modern Times (the 
scientific review maintained by the Work. 
ingmen’s Party of Germany).in which 
the condition of domestic servants is treat- 
ed from the standpoint of the worker. he 
article is from the pen of a German-Ameri- 
can, now director of the Workingmen’s 
book-firm in Zurich, and the follow- 
ing extracts seem to me to apply to Amer- 
ica quite as much as to Germany. 

**In the efforts for improvement in the 
social lite of our time, all classes of the 
population are coming to take a part. 
Among factory-hands, small farmers, 
farm-laborers and handworkers, even in 
the feminine world, efforts claim our at- 
tention which tend towards the removal 
of material pressure, towards a more tit- 
ting position in moral and legal relations, 
toward the introduction of more favorable 
conditions of lite: aud only one class has 
hitherto taken no part in this noble 
struggle for a higher civilization, namely, 
the class of domestic servants. Even on 
the part of those who make a business of 
investigating and discussing public ques- 
tions, the class of domestic’ servants 
has received but little attention, and yet 
this class is much more important than 
we areuptto think. In Germany alone, ac- 
cording to the trades” census of 1882, no 
fewer than a million and « half human 
beings were filling the position of domes- 


tic ~sservants, a number which amply 
justifies some attention.” 
‘The siave-owner of antiquity held, 


besides the slaves employed in agriculcure, 
hand-manufacture, and trade, a certain 
number whose services were devoted to 
his personal comfort. ‘These house-slaves 
were in part devoted to ordinary domes- 
tic service; in part to the training and in- 
struction of the children or other intellee- 
tual occupations. ‘The former correspond- 
ed, therefore, to our domestic servants; 
the latter resembled, rather, our tutors and 
gov ernesses.” 

After dwelling somewhat upon the tran- 
sition from slavery to servitude, and then 
tu hired “service,” the author points out 
how, one after another, the separate trades 
formerly carried on by the housemother 
and her domestic servants have been dif- 
ferentiated out of their old subordinate re- 
lations, and continues :— 

... “The process by which new trades 
are developéd out of work formerly done 
in the family still goes on, and consequent- 
ly the number of domestic servants con- 
stantly diminishes, a fact amply proved 
by official statisties. According to Rosch- 
er there lived in Prussia. in the year 1805, 
11.6 per cent. of the population employed 
as domestic servants; 1819, 9.4 per cent.; 
1822, this percentage’ had fallen to 8.3. per 
cept.; and 1843, to 4.7 per cent. And 
not only relatively. as part of the popula- 
tion, but absolutelv, according to ascer- 
tained numbers, this p ocess of diminu- 
tion still goes on. In proportion to the 
diminution of domestic servants, and their 
transformation into followers of special 
trades, the persons employed in the trades 
most closely allied to domestic service 
necessarily increase in number; and ac- 
cordingly we tind that the numbers of day- 
labo ers, hand-workers, ete., in 1805, form- 
ed but 3.4 per cent. of the population of 
Prussia. In 1846 they had increased to 
more than 9 per cent.; in 1855, to 12.5 per 
cent., and in 1861 to more than 15 per cent. 
of the whole.” 

The diminution in the total number of 
small traders and small band-work estab- 
lishments, consequent upon the economic 
development of society, also contributes 
to the diminution in the number of domes- 
tie servants. The number of households 
employing no servant at all increases rap- 
idly; the number of those employing one 
servant diminishes; and the number of 
those employing two or more grows rap- 
idly. ‘The poor grow poorer, and the rich 
grow richer. 

First to emancipate themselves from the 
ban of domestic service are the men, prob- 
ably because women have more difliculty 
in finding other employments. While there 
was in Berlin, in 1871, one male servant to 
every twenty-two male inhabitants, there 
was oue female servant to every eight fe- 
male inhabitants. 

Formerly the relation of the family to 
the domestic servant was more or less pa- 
triarchal; but in the course of economic 
development, this relation has been prac- 
tically destroyed. The uncertainty of em- 
ployment. the dependence upon machin- 
ery, and the tendency of machines to su- 
persede human labor,—in short, the whole 
development which has given to our mod- 
ern conditions of labor so peculiar a char- 
acter, affect the domestic-servant lass 
with all the rest. The modern ideas of hu- 
man rights and human dignity which have 
taken deep root among working men and 
women have extended to domestic ser- 
yants, and have disturbed that complete 
subordination of the servant to the family 
which is a prime necessity of the relation. 
Now that the servants no longer come into 
such close contact with the family as for- 
merly, no longer work side by side, or dine 
at the same table, now that class distine- 
tions keep them apart, the treatment and 
the food of servants has as a whole dete- 
riorated. They are mere living tools of the 
family, and their relation to their employ- 
ers as a Whole,is not, as is sometimes assert- 
ed, a process of education, but a process of 
wearing out. The housekeeper has the in- 
terest of her family in mind in her deal- 
ings with her servants; and, if the family 
circumstances deteriorate, the servants are 
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the first to feel the evil results thereof. 
Here, too, the ever proceeding division of 
labor 
servant, who often has only one sort of 
work to do; for instance, the eare of small 
children. 
of the ranks of the fallen are found among 
domestic servants very largely,—in 1873, 
in Berlin, 48.3 per cent. of the prostitutes 
known were either 
en originally,—a fact explained by the de 
pendent relation in which the maid-ser- 
vants stand to the male members of the 
family. Ifservants have now more free- 
dom than formerly, it is still not enough. 
Certain legal enactments are sorely need- 
ed for the protection of domestic servants ; 
all the more so because the class is seatter- 
ed, and cannot defend itself as other class- 
es of workers can do by organization. His- 
tory relates but little of common effort 
among servants for the common good, 
though there are a few instances on ree- 
org. In 1848 a convention of servant-girls 
met in Leipsic, which expressed itself vig- 
orously as to overwork and underfeeding, 
and the too restricted free time which falls 
to the lot of maid-servants. ‘The conven- 
tion had naturally. no practical effect, but 
it showed that servant-girls can represent 
their own interests when opportunity of- 
fers, and that statutory provisions tor their 
protection would be put into practice, as 
the statutory provisions for the protection 
of working-men are already enforced 
through the insistence of the men. ‘These 
provisions ought to contain a limit of the 
working day (which is now spun out in 
some cases to twenty hours) ; especial lim- 
itation of the hours of work for Sundays; 
prohibition of payment in clothing or gifts, 
and universal substitution of cash pay- 
ment; foundation of schools for teaching 
housework and such handwork as is not 
superseded by the establishment of sepa- 
rate trades. All these provisions speak for 
themselves. Further, certain special reg- 
ulations tending to change the present re- 
lation of servant to master, and to facili- 
tate the abolition of the whole institution 
of domestic servants. Among these, the 
removal of compulsory dwelling under the 
muster’s roof comes first, which present 
arrangement contributes immensely to the 
dependent relation of the servant. By far 
the larger part of the servant class lives at 
pre-ent under the employer's roof, yet in 
cities a considerable percentage of the 
mile servants have escaped this provision. 
In Berlin, in 1871. only 34.2 per cent. of 
the men employed in rendering personal 
service lived under the employer's roof, 
while 65.8 per cent. lived in their own 
homes, with relatives or as lodgers. 
Among women so employed the percent 

age was very different, 935 per cent. liv- 
ing with the employer's family, while only 
6.5 per cent. were otherwise provided for. 
In 1878 Mrs. King, an English lady, called 
attention to the fact that women servants 
living in families have very little opportu- 
nity for contact or acquaintance with the 
other sex. whence their opportunity for 
marriage is greatly diminished, and recom- 
mended for servants, households with co- 
operative housekeeping. She proposed fur- 
ther, that the work should be performed 
by two ‘shifts’ to give the servants more 
free time than they now have, and enable 
them to live at home. That the sleeping- 
rooms in which servants dwell in their em- 
ployers’ house- by u0 means meet the re- 
quirements of a rational hygiene, anyone 
may easily convince herself by a little ob- 
servation. With the abolition of residence 
under the employer's roof, a money equiva- 
lent for the hitherto customary meals 
should be demanded. ‘The board supplied 
servants is often so insufficient and un- 
wholesome that they are forced to spend a 
part of their wages for further food. One 
of the greatest helps would be a municipal 
‘intelligence oflice,”’ with service gratui- 
tous or very cheap for both employers and 
employed, such as existed in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main as early as 1810. 


servants or shopwom- 


‘- All these changes would, of course, not 
check the diminution in the numbers of 
servants; on the contrary, they would 
hasten the process. The question is no 
vain one whether the present rate of dim- 
inution will continue until the race of 
servanis has vanished from the earth, or 
whether a pause must come. The dimi- 
nution which came formerly from the es- 
tablishment of separate trades is now fur 
ther hastened by the development of 
semi-professional personal service, such 
as that of trained nurses who perform 
work formerly done by servants, just as 
kindergartens, primary schools, ete , su- 
persede tutors and governesses. Messen- 
ger boys, shoe-bl: wks, charwomen, wash- 
er-women, «ll help to displace the func- 
tions of the servants of a quarter of a 
century ago. The introduction of co-op- 
erative laundries, of municipal heating 
and electric lighting; the improvement 
of the adininistration of the trades of the 
baker, the restaurateur, or caterer,—all 
tend in the same direction. ‘The general 
outlook is towards an affirmative answer 
to the question whether, in time, the race 
of domestic servants will not become su- 
perfluous, and the activity of this large 
number of workers have to be devoted to 
productive occupations. Certain it is 
that the only section of the servant class 
now increasing is that which is a pure 


causes a one-sided training of the 
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| useful household-work now 
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luxury; namely, the section employed in 
households having three or more servants. 
Moreover, the small amount of really 
necessarily 


| done in the house is done without help of 


It is asserted that the recruits | 








servants, by ninety per cent of the popu- 
lation, out of sheer necessity. 

The class of domestic servants belongs 
to an organization of society which hes 
far behind us, the disappearance of which 
is to be greeted as progress. ‘The more 
rapidly the process of absorption of do- 
mestic work by special trades and public 
institutions goes forward, the better, 
The subordination of one human being to 
another is nowhere more strongly empha- 
sized to-day than in the lives of domestic 
servants. Every social movement which 
tends to do away with class differences 
and to supersede obsolete institutions, 
every lessening of the personal depen- 
dence of a human being upon her employ- 
er, is astep forward which raises the social 
worth of the worker and of her class; 
and for this reason more than all others, 
is the diminution in the numberof servants 
to be hailed as progress.” 

We are so accustomed—we women of 
comfortable, well-to-do families—to re- 
gading the quesfion of Bridget and 
Gretchen from the standpoint of the per 
plexities which they cause us, that it is 
rather refreshing to find them making 
common cause with us, through the me- 
dium of a tho:ghtful working-man, 
against the evils which are inherent in the 
system itself. If the complaints of over- 
work, under-pay, under-feeding, and bad 
rooms rouse our indignation in view of 
our own humane consideration in these 
respects, we need only call to mind the 
lodging-houses, boa: ding-houses, and the 
overworked mothers of numerous small 
children who drag along with = small 
means and one maid-of-all-work, and who, 
with the best intentions in the world, can- 
not make the maid's life less slavish than 
their own. 

It speaks well for the itelligence of a 
working-men’s organization, that it sup- 
ports a review in which questions of such 
practical importance for workers receive 
thoughtful, quiet discussion. 

FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKY. 
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LETTER FROM FRANCE, 


PARIS, FRANCE, AUG. 7, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

‘The divorce courts sre so busy as to 
prove the need which existed for the relief 
of people kept together only by the chains 
of an unsympathetic legal conjunction. 
The first pair divorced in this city, after 
the recent re establishment of divorce, was 
one in which both parties had given ocea- 
sion for a considerable amount of scandal- 
ous gossip, but the charges egainst the 
husband, the Prince of B——, were so 
much more numerous and serious than 
those laid to the Princess, that the divorce 
was granted in her favor, and the Maire 
who pronounced the dissolution of the 
marriage between the couple made a neat 
little speech, addressed in complimentary 
terms to the Princess, in which he em- 
phasized the fact of her being the tirst lady 
to protit by the provisions of the new law 
in Paris, and expressed the hope that the 
deliverance uow granted her might prove 
to be the beginning of a happier life for 
her. In honor of the occasion, the hall 
had been arranged, and the Maire had put 
on his official scarf, as though for the cele- 
bration of marriage. The Princess, a 
tiny little woman, always dressed in the 
extreme of fashion, was in the most beat- 
ific frame of mind possible, being delighted 
to be rid of a most undesirable husband, 
whose title the court had accorded her the 
right to keep (the Prince being considered 
as the guilty party). and indulging in vis- 
ions of freedom. Among the six divorces 
pronounced, last week, in one of the mairies 
of this city, was that of the painter Trouille- 
bert, whose pictures were being passed off 
by the dealers as Corot’s. until the discov- 
ery of the fraud by Alexander Dumas—an 
affair which made an ithmense noise here 
in the world of painters avd collectors, a 
couple of years ago. Recent statistics give, 
as a result of the new law, only passed last 
year, 20 divorces in January, 47 in Febru- 
ary, and 167 in March. If the progress 
goes on in the same ratio during the re- 
mainder of the year, a goodly number of 
couples will have withdrawn their necks 
from the yoke matrimonial by the time 
Christmas shall have come round again. 

‘The learned and scholastic world of this 
region has had a grand high-tide on the oc- 
casion of laying the foundation of the new 
Sorbonne. In point of fact, the founda- 
tion-stone of this new centre of the Uni- 
versity of France, destined to take the 
place of the old buildings, which are be- 
coming the prey of time, took place over 
thirty yea's ago; and the ground-floor of 
the new structure is already nearly termi- 
nated. But the people now in power, anx- 
ious to give to the Republic the honor of 
this erection, have managed a supplement- 
ary laying of a foundation-stone by getting 
up this ceremony for one of the towers, 
the first stone of which, laid by the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction for the time be- 
ing, has just been put into its appointed 
place, with the usual accompaniment of 





parchments recording the date, the name 
of the chief of the state, coins, ete. 
The grandees of the educational world of 
France, several of the ministers, and a 
great gathering of literary and artistic 
celebrities, assembled for the oceasion; 
troops were lent as part of the scenery of 
the aflair, bands of music contributed their 
quota to the festive getting-up, speeches 
were made and applauded, and the gather- 
ing of Academic big-wigs, in the gay 
uniforms of their respective ranks, made 
up a striking picture of many colors, ir- 
reverently declared by some of the specta- 
tors to be suggestive of the idea of a gor- 
geous marshalling of paroqnets and cocka- 
Loos. 

A national conference of teachers of the 
deaf and dumb is now assembled in tnis 
city; the work accomplished among the 
class of the human population of this planet 
that would seem, at first sight, to be the 
most hopeless of all, in the way of educa- 
tion, is such as to read more like one of 
**the fairy tales of science” than as matters 
of fact. Not only in the admirable training- 
homes established for the education of the 
unfortunate children born deaf and dumb, 
are the pupils made to share the benetits 
of instruction in all branches of knowledge, 
like other children, but they are taught to 
read whatever is said in their presence by 
the motion of the speaker's lips, and to re- 
ply in an audible voice (inaudible to them- 
selves) to all that is said tothem. And so 
perfectly is this end attained, through the 
udmirable devotion of the teachers who 
have consecrated their lives to the seem- 
ingly hopeless task of not only putting the 
deaf and dumb in possession of all the 
branches of human knowledge, but also of 
placing them in communication of com- 
prehension and speech with all about them, 
that some of the most accomplished and 
successful of the teachers of the deaf and 
dumb are themselves members of the cate- 
gory of deaf mutes, whose fate, until with- 
in a few years, was so utterly that of sad 
and hopeless isolation. 

While French medical men are quarrelling 
about the Spanish doctor, Ferran, and his 
claim to prevent cholera by vaecination, a 
French surgeon, Dr. Chabret, has, it is as- 
serted, accomplished the astounding feat 
of replacing the diseased eye of a young 
girl with an eye taken from the head of a 
live rabbit, which jis said to have united 
itself w th the surrounding tissues, becom- 
ing part and pareel of the human organism 
into which it has been transplanted, and 
proving just as serviceable as though it be- 
longed to the socket in which it has so 
completely made itself at home! 

The gay world of this town has flitted, 
and the annual growing of grass in the 
streets has begun. The French Chambers 
are about to separate, the Law Courts will 
close in another week, and the theatres 
we beginning to re-open. Patti is to sing 
here shortly. A. B. 


oo 


HUY LOROUS. 


De bery man whut kant stan’ good luck 
is de bery man whut gr umbles * case he 
aint got nuthin’. 


She—And did you paint much when you 
were in Norway and Sweden? e—A— 
no! ‘There was anothuh paintah there!” 

li’s mighty often de little thing dat puts 
er pusson outen humor. De sting o’ er bee 
huts wus den de bite o° er dog.—Arkan- 
saw Traveler. 


A lawyer gives as a reason for not going 
to Europe this summer that a rich client 
has just died. and he is afraid if he goes, 
the heirs will get the p. operty. 

Language was given to man to conceal 
his thoughts, and you never realize it so 
intensely as you do when you see the min- 
ister sit down violently just afier his heel 
has found a square inch or so of banana 
peel under it. and hear him mildly ejacu 
late, **Dear me!” 

Shakespeare was a sad plagiarist; he 
borrowed not only from those who had 
preceded him, but he even had the impu- 
dence to s eal from writers who didn’t be- 
gin to write until years and years after he 
himself was gathered to his fathers. 





Wy is it that the sale of Hood's S»rsaparilla 
continues at such a rapidly increasing rate? It 
is,— 

lst: Because of the positive curative value of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla itself. 

2d: Because of the conclusive evidence of re- 
markabie cures effected by it, unsurpassed and 
seldom equalled by any other medicine. Sendto 
C. I. Hvod & Co.. Lowell, Mass., for book con- 
taining many statements of cures. 





Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure,25¢.,50¢.&$1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifles, 25e, 
GermanCorn Remover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, ove, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 





The Spirit « of the New ‘Testament, 


OR 
The Revelation of the Mission of Christ. 
By A WomAN. 


“Characterized by an earnest and candid spirit, and 
by purity of purpose. "—ZJnder. 

“A very remarkable book.’’—Alph 

“Many novel and suggestive ‘dene.’ *— Woman’s 
Journal. 

Just published by E. W. ALLEN, London, Eng. 
and on sale at 

Washington Street Jndex Office, Boston, Mags. 
Superior cloth, $1 25; paper, $1. 525 pp, 
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THE AMERICAN MALE CHOIR. 


A Collection of Sacred and Secular Music, for 
Male Chorus and Quartet Choirs, Clubs, 
Colleges and Singing Societies; consisting 
of Qua: tets,Gospel Songs, Anthems, Chants, 
Glees, Songs and Patriotic Pieces. 

By J. H. TENNEY, & comperer who has lad great 
success in Us style. bie bh uee forming aa ellractive 
fea:ure iu many very popular books, 

160 larwe © tavo page ©, 196 pieces. Choire contatn- 
ing Male Quartets will flac the book «a treasure, and all 
social sloglog circles wii Mud ta it Sacred aud Sceuiar 
mtole to thelr tarte, 


Price in Boards, $1, or $9 per dozen, 
Paper, 80 cta, 


WAR so NC The ex’ raordinary re- 

Vival of willtary and 
patritie feeling typified by the increase and energy 
ot Graod Army organizations, has brought this eolwe- 
tion tuto very great favor, It contatus Songs for the 
Camy Fire aud the March Memorial Songs, and tn tact 
the ehoicest of ull that (without bitterness) awa-en 
memories of the great war, every fawily sh uit have 
acovy. Choruses are tor Male Voices, and there Is an 
accompaniment for Piano or Organ, 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


COLLEGE SONGS The arene success of the 

hind, large number of 
merry stuvents’ songs, with the ious eollege vim to 
them, and juciuding the favorite popular songs Of the 
day, as * Rosalie,” “My Bonny,” “Solomon Levi,’ 
“Clementine.” ete. Price, 50 centa, 


MAILED FOR THE RETAIL PRICE, 


OLIV ER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE 


WOMAN'S MAGAZINE 


ESTHER T, HOUSH, Eprror. 


The character of thie magazine can beet be told in 
what the editor calls its creed : We believe reverently 
in Christianity, respectfully in man, devotedly in 
woman, and lovingly in children; aud that children 
need to be better cared for, woman better encouraged, 
man better helped, and God better honored.”” The 
testimonials of ite readers and the Press prove how 
caretully the creed is incorporated in its pages. 

It is the most distinetly NATIONAL AND PRO- 
GRESSIVE MAGAZINE published for the home, 
gatheriog up its treasures of thought from all sce tions 
ot our own country and other lands, and having no 
“hobby” to carry or “axe to grind.”” [ts illustrations 
are the beet of their kind; its stories have point and 
merit, and contain valuable lessons; its poems and 
sketches and essays are always choice; its biogra- 
phies of prominent women—usually accompanied with 
portrait—are of thore worthy of record and whose 
lives ure full of helpfulness. Home Science, which 
also includes Domestic Bceonomy, has liberal space and 
the best writers of the day, aud Woman's Work in all 
fivids, honorable recognition and encouragement. It 
has a wide range of objects, and presents them ina 
delightful and varied way, eo the reader is always 
looking for something new and entertaining, aud is 
never disappointed. 


$1.00 a Year; 10 Cents a Copy. 


For both “The Woman's Magazine” and “The 
Woman's Journal” $3.00 a Year. 


Balance 1885 Only 25 Cents, 


in Postal Note if obtainable, if not, l-cent stamps. 
READY BINDER to hold 6 mos. numbers for lOc. extra 
Every woman in the country who is vot now a sub- 
seriber should not fail to send at once and become 
acquainted with one of the best periodicals published. 
Ninth year. 

ACCENTS WANTED in every community. 
Oe ee Eee Most liberal inducements offered. 
FRANK E. HOUSIH, Publisher, 

Brattleboro’, Vt. 


THE NEW ERA, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED TO 


Address, 





Philanthropy and Reform, and having a Circula- 
tion Extending into every State and Territory 
in the United States. 





ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBERT'T. 
Editor and Proprietor, 
Editorial Office, Evanston, IL, 


Publication Office, Room 36, Major Block. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





$1.25 Per Year. Club Rates with “ Woman's 
Journal,” $3. 


—_— 


Mrs. Helen M, Gougar, editor of Our Jerald, re- 
cently sold her interest in that journal to Mre, Eliz 
abeth Boynton Harbert, former editor of ‘Woman’s 
Kingdom” in the Jnter Ocean, who now issues (in 
place of Our Ierald) a monthly magazine called 
The New Era. Mra. Uarbert’s literary reputation is 
80 well established that it needs no commendation 
from us. The contributors of The New Fra are able 
and reformatory, and the paper starts off under favor- 
able auspices.— A/pha. 


The New Eva is a handsome publicatiof, and will 
undoubtedly do the cause to which it is dedicated 
great service.— The Current. 


It gives the 7ribune great pleasure to speak a fra- 
ternal word for 7he New Era. It is not a new friend, 
foritis Gur Herald inanewform, Nor can we wel- 
come Mrs. Harbert to the ranks of journalists, for she 
has reigned long and widely in ‘“‘Woman’s Kingdom” 
of The Inter Ocean. Bhe established this first woman’s 
department, and out of the great sucevss of this has 
grown all the columns in secular newspapers which 
are calling forth the ability of women, and creating a 
new journalistic atmosphere.— Woman's Tribune. 


The New Era is a bright and shining light in wom" 
anly journalism.— Union Signal. 


Mrs. Harbert brings to bear upon her new work rare 
culture, an able pen aud long journalistic experience. 
The New Era is eminently a magazine for the home 
circle.— Toledo Post. 


The New Evra, Mrs. Harbert’s magazine, devoted to 
the interests of wofhen, has been received. It is an 
attractive number, filled with information.—Zeligio- 
Philosophical Journal. 


The New Era, published at Chicago, IIL, is one of 
the latest additions to the list of Suffrage Magazines. 
It gives evidence of excellence in every department, 
From its central location it must become ‘national. 
Mrs. Harbert evinces the same rare ability in the edit- 
ing of this paper as shown everywhere in her public 
work.—Sandwich Argus. 





TO ADVERTISERS: 


From no other paper that I have ever advertised in 
have I received so many responses as from The New 
Era.—C. E. Wiswat., 79 Madison St., Chicago. 


CONSUMPTION. 


have a positive remedy for the above ome: 
mi ..J... of cuses of the worst kind and of Rea 8 vending 
have beencured. Indeed, so sirong is my faith in its ofiicacy 
that Iw 1 lsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, to ver witha VAL- 
VABLE TREATISE on this disease, toany sufferer. Give ex- 
vress & P. O. aduress. DR. T, A, SLOCU M, 1s) Pearl St. N. ¥ 


Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, a costly box = 
8 goods which’ will help all, 


either sex, to more money right away than code 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At onceaddress TRuE & Co., Augusta, Me, 
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THREE NOTABLE BOOKS. 


ALASKA: Its Southern Coast and the Sit- 
kan Archipelago. 


By Exiza Rowama Scipmoge. 
i2mo cloth, $1 50. 


Fully Illustrated, 


No book yet published bears any comparison with 
this volume in respect of valuable and suthentic in- 
formation relating to the bistory, geography, topog 
raphy, climate, natural scenery, inhabitants, and rich 
resources of this wonderful terra incognita. This 
book has all of the interest of a delightfully written 
story of adventures in a comparatively unknown re- 
gion, and with the additional value which it possesses 
asthe only approach thus far made to a trustworthy 
treatise upon the history and resources of Alaska, it 
will commend itself to all persons interested in that 
country, either as students or royageurs. 


BOY LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
By H. UH. Crank, 12mo, Illustrated, $1 50, 

In this graphically written and wonderfully enter- 
taining volume, boy life in the Navy of the United 
States is described by a navy officer, in a manner 
which cannot fail to satisfy the boys. 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. 


By Anna Laurens Dawes. 12mo, $1 50. 


The task undertaken in this work by the accom 
plished daughter of Senator Dawes has been to pre 
sent an explanation of the constitution and govern - 
ment of the United States, both national, State and 
local, in #0 simple and clear a way as to offer to the 
masses everywhere such an opportunity for their study 
as is not afforded by the numerous volumes in which 
such information is chiefly to be eought. She has ac- 
compliched her aim with remarkable success, and her 
book will have a hearty welcome from the thousands 


who appreciate the need of it. 





Full Catalogue and the Household Primer 
Free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin and Hawley Sts., Boston, 


FIVE POPULAR MAGAZINES : 


Wide Awake, | $5004 year. 


t 25 cts. a number. 


Babyland, § 50 certa a year. 


( Scents a number. 


Our Little Men & Women, ( $1.00 a year, 


( 10c.a number 


The Pansy, § 75 cents a year. 


( Teents a number, 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 


75 ets. a year, 10 cts. a number. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


1 UNION SIGNAL. 


A Large 16-Page Weekly. 




















The organ of the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union and the ex- 


ponent of its aims and methods, 
A Family Paper of the Highest Ciass. 


Edited by 


Mrs. Mary B. Willard, 


with a list of contributors including some 
of the ablest writers in the country. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


Every reader of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
should take this bright paper and keep 
themselves informed of the onward march 


of the great Temperance Reform. 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD is a regular 
contributor to the columns of Tur UNION 
SIGNAL. 


Price, $1 75 Per Year, Post Paid. 


Special arrangements have been made 
by which we are enabled to offer THE 
UNION SIGNAL and THE WoMAN’s JOUR 
NAL at the very low price of Three Dollars 
per year, thus placing those two papers, 
both of them owned and controlled en- 
tirely by women, within the reach of all. 

Address 

THE UNION SIGNAL, 
161 LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 





LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the grand new book “*@ OUR FANgUS WOMEN: A His. 

torv aot Their zaven and Deeds. @ Eminent dy 
Authors. T47 pages. 83 Fine a. say Agents easily 
earn #50 to @10%a month sure. Send for Circulars, Terms, 
etc. oA. DB. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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The Woman's Journal. 
BOSTON, AUGUST 29, 1885. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
mapagement must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O, money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 

risa receipt for renewals. This change should be 

mide the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration ot 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 





ANNUAL MEETING. 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its seventeenth annual meet- 
ing in Minneapolis, Minn., on ‘Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 13, 14, 15. 

Auxiliary State and local societies are 
entitled to delegates equal in number to 
the Congressional representation of their 
respective States and Territories. All such 
societies should, without fail, send reports 
of their work during the past year, that it 
may be seen how the cause progresses. 
Societies not auxiliary, and individual 
friends of suftrage, are also cordially invit- 
ed to attend. 

WILLIAM D. FouLKE, President, 

Lucy STonr, Chairman Ex. Com., 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Secretary, 

MarGcarer W. CAMPBELL, Rec. Sec. 





= 
MICHIGAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual Convention of the 
Michigan Equal Suffrage Association will 
be held in Grand Rapids, from October 7 to 
9, in Cole’s Block, W. C. T. U. parlors. 
Prominent sutfragists have engaged to ad- 
dress the Convention, and it is hoped that 
all friends of the cause will attest their sin- 
cerity by attending and taking part in the 
sessions, two of which will be held each 


day and evening. 
—_—__—___e@-o- —— 


THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 


The Association for the Advancement of 
Women will hold its thirteenth Congress 
in Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 7, 8, 9, with execu- 
tive sessions at 10 A. M., and public ses- 
sions at 2.30 and 8 P. M. 

Entertainment for ofticers and speakers 
during the sessions of the Congress will be 
provided upon application to Mrs. Julia 
M. Hunting, 705 Eighteenth Street, Des 
Moines. Applications should be made, if 
possible, before September 15. Board for 
others who desire to attend can be obtained 
at from $1 25 to $8 00 per day. 

oo 
REQUISITE FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


A great deal is said now-a-days in favor 
of good housekeeping. Much of it is well 
said. But one essential to goud house- 
keeping is never mentioned. It is never 
said that *‘the wives of well-to-do men 
should not be made paupers.” Yet this is 
really the word that most needs to be said. 

The great majority of wives who devote 
themse!ves'to their families are as destitute 
of money as the poorest pauper. This is 
not always so because the husband is nig- 
gardly. More often, perhaps, it is from 
thoughtlessness. For instance, one wife, 
before her first child was born, was offered 
no money for its little wardrobe. She 
could not ask for any. She cut up her 
own fine garments tomake asupply. She 
did the same for the second. Before the 
birth of the third child, she said to her 
husband, **I have no money. Ihave eut 
up all my clothes that were suitable, for 
the other children. How am I to dress 
this one?’ The surprised husband said: 
“Why did you not tell me you needed 
money?” It had never occurred to him to 
offer any. He was a farmer, whose wife, 
without help, cooked for the family and 
for the hired men. She made butter and 
cheese, and did the family sewing. All 
her time was consumed in her housework 
and the care of her children. Before her 
marriage she had a remunerative business. 
She had the means of gratifying her tastes, 
her wishes, and her feelings. How it must 
have taken out of her, courage and heart, 
to find toil, day after day, neither light- 
ened nor brightened by the hope of even 
small means with which to do as she 
pleased! This man and woman represent 
a large class. 

But, whatever the class, the custom pre- 
vails of leaving the wife without money, 
and this is as common among the rich and 
the well-to-do as anywhere. 

Now, it is easy to see that a pauperized 
wife is not in the best position for good 
home-making or good housekeeping, to 
say nothing of anything else. The first 
and the last word of those who really de- 
sire to improve the-home should be one to 
improve the condition of the home-maker, 
in the special direction of relieving her 
from a penniless state. Much has been 
said and written in favor of good house- 
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keeping. Now let us hear something of 
the way to help wives to such a share of 
the family income, be it little or much, as 
shall save them from the sense of being 
either beggars or paupers. ‘This is one 
essential requisite to secure good house- 
keeping. L. 8. 
ooo 


WOMAN'S CLUB IN NEW YORK. 


A woman's club, a purely social orgaui- 
zation, has been established in New York. 
It will be opened in the fall. The hours 
will be from nine o'clock A. M. to seven 
P. M. Theinitiativn fee is twenty-five dol- 
lars. ‘The membership is limited to three 
hundred, with the privilege of enlarging to 
five hundred if it prove desirable. There 
are to be reading-rooms and a lunch-room, 
besides the reception-room. ‘The following 
officers have been elected : 

President—Mrs. F. R. Rives. 

Vice-President—Mrs. William Astor. 

Secretary —Miss Matilda Travers. 

Board of Governors—Mrs. C. A. Post, Miss 
Sarab Lazarus, Mrs. F. R. Jones, Miss Elizabeth 
Marbury, Mrs. J. M. Waterbury, Miss Eleanor 
Chapman, Mrs. Merritt ‘Trimble, Mrs. F. K. 
Sturgis, Mrs. W. Emien Roosevelt, Mrs. Lloyd 
8. Boyce, Mrs. William Iselin, Mrs. E. L. God- 
kin, Mrs. Benoni Lockwood, and Mrs. Bryam 
K. Stevens. 

These New York women have now a 
good opportunity to prove whether a mere- 
ly social club meets a felt want. L. 8. 


oo 


GOOD WORK IN KANSAS. 


The Lincoln (Kan.) Beacon announces 
an Equal Suffrage Fair to be held in Lin- 
coln Center, September 23, and says: 

**Please to remember that everybody is 
cordially invited to contribute something 
to aid us in raising funds to carry forward 
the work of the State Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation, which holds its second annual 
Convention in October. ‘The counties al- 
ready organized are working splendidly, 
but they are vomparatively few. Before 
January there should be an organization at 
the county seat of every county in the 
State. Petitions must be circulated, organ- 
izers and speakers employed, literautre 
sown broadeast, and to accomplish this, 
money must be provided. For this object 
we are going to hold a fair, which we in- 
tend shall be both pleasant and profitable, 
and we urge upon every county and other 
organization to also hold a fair or give 
some sort of an entertainment for the same 
purpose, and forward the proceeds to our 
State l'reasurer, Mrs. M. A. Kester, M. D., 
153 Kansas Avenue, ‘Topeka, Kansas.” 

Work that comprehends organizing 
every county needs co-operation. ‘The 
earnest workers in Kansas will no doubt 
respond to this call, as it deserves. Sue- 
cuss to the work in Kansas! L. 8. 
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CO-EDUCATION IN LOUISIANA. 


‘Susan Nipper,” inthe Monroe (La.) Bul- 
letin, reports the proceedings of the Louis- 
iana State Educational Convention, which 
met in the Monroe County Court House, 
on the 11th inst. ‘There was a large audi- 
ence of citizens and delegates. Governor 
McEnery made an address, Gen. Burke sent 
a paper, and Judge Gunby made an admir- 
able plea for ‘*Female Education.” Susan 
Nipper says: 

“Judge A. A. Gunby, a man and orator 
of whom Monroe has to be proud, read a 
paper on ‘Female Education’ that was in- 
comparable. His plea for the higher edu- 

‘ation of woman—for the giving her a 
chance to show whether or not she could 
stand on a level with man—a plea for a 
higher and better life than that of a drudge, 
when she has to battle for herself, as so 
many thousands have to do to-day in our 
towus and cities, was earnest and touching. 
and boldly set up in the face of the fungus 
growth of sickly sentiment yet existing 


and want through ages past.’ 

But Judge Gunby draws the line on suf- 
frage. He says: 

“IT do not know whether 1 was expected 
to touch upon the exciting and absorbing 
subject of woman's rights in the way of 
suffrage—to which I am decidedly op- 
posed on the two grounds that women are 
not sufliciently educated to vote, and that 
in their present state of development they 
would certainly use any increase of free- 
dom given to them to deprive men of all 
freedom whatsoever! I do not know in 


the subject of female education, or in what 
manner it was supposed I could contribute 
to the objects of this Convention by dis- 
cussing it.” 

All of which simply 
judge has not fully ma&tered his subject, 
and must have time to grow. 

The admission of girls into the State 








friends in counties near her. will help the 
cause much by inviting her tu hold con- 
ventions wherever none have been held 
this year. She may be addressed at Mount 
Morris, Livingston Co., N. Y. H. W. 
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THE NEW YORK CAMPAIGN. 


Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake has engage- 
ments to speak as follows in New York 
State: 

Lowville, August 28. 
Carthage, August 2%. 
Antwerp, August 31. 
Ogdensburg, September |. 
Canton, September 2. 
Malone, September 3. 
Rowe's Point. September 4. 
Peru, September 5. 
Plattsburg, September 7. 
Keene Valley, September 8. 
Whitehall, September 9. 
Hudson, September 10. 
Philmont, September 11. 


oe —_ 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN ENGLAND. 


The National Conference for the Protec - 
tion of Young Girls met in London on the 
2lst inst. The speakers were by no 
means unanimous in proposals of re- 
form, but the audience was very enthus- 
iastic. An amendment moved by the so- 
cialists, asserting that the best cure for 
the social evil would be for employers of 
women’s labor to give fair wages, was on- 
ly lost by a few votes. 

Next day, a **morality demonstration,” 
to demand a rigid enforcement of the new 
law, was attended by 150,000 persons. 
Intense feeling was manifested. ‘lhe pro- 
cession included Temperance Societies, 
Good Templars,Band of Hope Lodges, the 
Salvation Army, and various trade and 
friendly societies, ‘Ladies’ National Soci- 
eties” in wagons, and Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations from nine sections of the 
metropolis, besides excursion parties 
from the provinces numbering many 
thousands. Bands headed each contin- 
gent. Numberless banners were carried. 
‘en platforms were improvised around 
the Reformers’ tree in Hyde Park. <A res- 
olution was passed simultaneously at all 
the platforms pledging the meeting to as- 
sist in enforcing the provisions of the 
criminal amendment act. ‘The weather 
was brilliant. ‘The affair was a decided 
success. 7 

The entire. proceedings were orderly. 
‘Thousands of women were in the crowd. 
One of the wagons in the procession car- 
ried twenty-four little girls dressed in 
white. ‘hese girls held aloft a banner 
bearing an inscription, “Shall the inno- 
cents be slain?” Another wagon carrieda 
large fac-simile of the Queen’s letter to 
General Booth, approving the Salvation 
Army’s work in rescuing young girls from 








vice. ‘The East-end contingent of the pro- 
cession started toward Hyde Park prompt- 
ly at four o'clock. This body had three 
bands and carried sixty banners, all hay- 
ing inscribed on them such mottoes as, 
“Save our Daughters!” ete. The cart 
which carried the enlarged copy of the 
Queen's letter was given the middle place 
in the line of the East-end contingent. ‘This 
body had in line twenty four-horse wag- 
ons. With the exception of the one bear- 
ing the twenty-four girls under thirteen 
years of age and dressed in white, the wag- 


| ons were laden with women dressed in the 


deepest of mourning. ‘The vehicles them- 
selves were all heavily draped with black. 


| 
. ; | Following those were about two thousand 
which has ground woman down to misery | g 


men on foot. All trattic had to be suspend- 
ed during the progress of the parade along 
its entire route, and the Bishop of London 
has issued, to be read in the churches of 
his diocese, 2 stirring pastoral on the sub- 
ject of the protection of young girls. 


tee 





IMPORTANT TO MARRIED WOMEN. 


‘*May a married woman, in order to secure 
payment to her husband of money by her 


: ‘ | borrowed fro in ake (in Massachu- 
what direction I was expected to develop | ed from him, make (in Massachu 


setts) a valid note and mortgage of her 
separate estate to a third party, and after 
this party’s assignment thereof to the hus- 


| band during her coverture, the purchaser 


means that the | 


University was universally voted by the | 


Ass6ciation, with but one or two negatives 
by citizens— enough to arouse debate. Co- 
education was heartily approved, and, 
with the exception named above, the 
spirit shown was liberal and progressive. 
H. B. B. 


oo 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 


at the foreclosure sale take a valid title?’ 
“Yes!” answers our Supreme Judicial 
Court. Its opinion, as delivered by Mr. 
Chief Justice Morton, is given below. ‘The 
suse in which it was rendered arose in 
Berkshire County, namely, George F. But- 
ler vs. Aurelia A. Ives. Further than the 
facts stated at the threshold of the opin- 
ion, it need only be premised that Luman 
W. Bosworth died at Sandistield, leaving 


| the farm in question to his widow Abigail, 


encumbered by a debt of $300; that during 


_ her widowhood she became indebted by 


Mrs. Mary Seymour Howells, of Albany, | 


is visiting her family in Western New 
York, and will accept invitations to hold 
conventions of the people of different coun- 
ties and explain women’s legal right to 
vote. 

Mrs. Howells is a very winning, good- 
humored, and moving speaker; and the 


' 


buying cows and horse, $200 more; ,that 
after marrying Edmund Curtiss, she bor- 
rowed of him $500 and therewith paid said 
debts; that to secure payment to him she 
made a note and mortgage of the farm to 
Isaac Seeley (the register of deeds at Great 
Barrington,) who assigned the same to Mr. 
Curtiss, the mortgage and assignment be- 


-er vs. Fenno, 110 Mass. 311.) 





ing recorded at the same time, June 23, 
1871; and that Mr. Curtiss assigned the 
sume, May 21, 1877, to Mr. Butler, who, 
after peaceable foreclosure, brought this 
suit (a**writ of entry”) to recover posses- 
sion. 

JUDICIAL DECISION, 


Morton, Cuter Justrice. The demand- 
ant claims title under a mortgage made by 
Abigail Curtiss. During the coverture 
the husband of the mortgagor advanced 
money for the benefit of her separate es- 
tate. and she, in consideration thereof, 
made a note and a mortgage of her separ- 
ate estate to one Seeley, for the benetit of 
her husband, the note being payable to said 
Seeley or bearer. Seeley assigned the 
mortgage to the husband, and delivered 
the note to him at some time during 
the life of the mortgagor. The husband 
afterwards, and during the life, assigned 
the note and mortgage to the demandant. 

The tenant claims that the transfer to the 
husband extinguished and discharged the 
note and mortgage, so that the assignment 
to the demandant conveyed nothing to him. 
Such a result is palpably unjust and sub- 
versive of the intentions and purposes of al 
the parties to the transaction. 

At common law the note would have 
been void ab initio, Wecause a married wom- 
an had not the legal capacity to make such 
a contract, and the mortgage, being only 
security for the note, would also have 
been void. (Heburn vs. Warner, 112 Mass. 
271.) 

So at common law, if the note had been 
valid in its inception, as if, for instance, it 
had been given before marriage, when the 
husband became the legal and equitable 
owner of the note it would have been ex- 
tinguished and regarded as paid. ‘The 
reason for this was that at common law 
husband and wife were regarded as one, 
and one of the incidents of this unity or 
identity was that the husband was entitled 
to the personal property and choses in ac- 
tion of the wife. and to the rents and in- 
come of her real estate, and was liable to 
pay her debts. If he took up such a note, 
as he was the party by law bound to pay 
it, it operated in law as a payment and ex- 
tinguishment of the note. 

But our statutes have made great changes 
as to the rights and liabiiities of married 
women. Under them no one doubts that 
the note and mortgage in questicn were val- 
id while in the hands of Seeley, although 
the entire beneticial interest in them 
was vested in the husband. Under the 
present law the husband is not entitled to 
the property of the wife, and is not liable 
for the debts contracted before marriage, 
or for those contracted after marriage in 
relation to her separate estate, and there- 
fore the main reason for the rule that the 
debt of the wife is extinguished when he 
becomes the owner, has ceased to exist. 

It is true our statutes provide that they 
shall not be construed to authorize a mar- 
ried woman to make contracts with her 
husband, or to authorize suits between 
husband and wife. (Pub. Sts. chap 147.) 
She cannot now make a contract directly 
with her husband. such as a note payable 
tohim. Such a contract is void ab initio. 
(Roby vs. Phelon, 118 Mass. 541.) But it 
does not follow that every contract made by 
the wife, which is valid in its inception, be- 
comes invalid or extinguished because by 
subsequent events the husband becomes 
the owner of it. It has been held that if a 
woman makes a mortgage to secure the 
debt of a third person, and subsequently 
marries the mortgagee, the mortgage is 
not extinguished or discharged. (Beiis 
vs. Call, 10 Allen’s Mass. Rep. 512.) So, 
if a wife holds a mortgage, and the equity 
of redemption is conveyed to her husband, 
the mortgage is not extinguished. (‘l'uck- 
In each of 
these cases the relation of mortgagor and 
mortgagee existed between husband and 
wife during coverture, and the right to 
foreclose the mortgage was held to be sus- 
pended because of the incapacity of a hus- 
band or wife to maintain a writ against the 
other. ‘The policy of our Legislature has 
been to enlarge the rights and liabilities of 
married women as to property, and to im- 
pair the unity or identity of interests be- 
tween husband and wife which existed at 
common law. As the laws have enlarged 
this unity, the incidents or consequences of 
the unity ought not to continue to operate. 
‘The reason for the rule that the note of a 
wife is extinguished and paid if the hus- 
band becomes the owner of it having ceas- 
ed to exist, the rule itself ought not to re- 
main in foree, 

In the cuse at bar a married woman 
made a note and mortgage, valid in their 
inception, which were afterwards assigned 
to her husband; the considerations were 
to the benefit ofher separate estate; the 
note has never been paid in fact; as the 
husband was never liable to pay the note, 
the assignment to him was not a payment 
by operation of law, and we do not think 
that such assignment extinguished and dis- 
charged the note and mortgage. 

It is more consistent with justice, with 
the intentions and equities of the parties, 
and with the spirit of the existing laws, to 
hold that in such case the note is not paid 
and extinguished, although the right to en- 
force it by suit is suspended. We are 
therefore of opinion that the assignment 
of the note and mortgage to the demand- 
ant was valid, and he, being under no dis- 
ability, had the right to foreclose the mort- 
gage. 

We are aware that the reason given for 
the decision in Chapman vs. Kellogg, 102 
Mass. 246, and Abbott vs. Winchester, 105 
Mass. 115, arefinconsistent with the views 
we have taken. ‘The reason stated is that 
there can be no valid contract between hus- 
band and wife. All the cases cited in sup- 
port of it are cases where contracts were 
made directly between husband and wife, 
which were void ab initio. We are not 
aware of any case in this Commonwealth 
in which it has been held that where a val- 
id note has been given, secured by a mort- 
gage, the mortgage is discharged and the 
property revested in the mortgagor mere- 
ly because the note and mortgage has been 
assigned to the husband or wife of the 
maker. In Model Lodging-House Assovia- 
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tion vs. Boston, 114 Mass. 143, a husband 
made a mortgage to secure his promissory 
note and then conveyed the equity; the 
mortgage and note was afterwards assign- 
ed to his wife. It was held that the assign. 
ment to the wife did not extinguish the 
mortgage, and that a transfer of it by the 
wife to a third party was valid. 

We ure therefore of opinion in the case 
at bar that the assignment of the note and 
mortgage to the demandant was valid. and 
that his proceedings of foreclosure gaye 
him a good title. Judgment fur demand- 
ant. 

We are indebted for the above facts to 
the courtesy of Judge Burnham, of South 
Boston. In this case the effect of the en- 
larged rights of the wife was the loss of 
her farm by the enforced collection of her 
debt to her husband, as if she had been a 
man dealing with a third party. It is a 
new departure from the principle of the 
old common law. [Eps. W. J.] 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


On Thursday evening last I spoke at 
Round Island, It lies a little way yp the 
river from Welles Island, where I was 
staying at the Thousand Island Park, and 
made two trips to Round Island to make 
arrangements for my evening. I was 
amused at a conversation | overheard on 
one occasion, among a group of girls who 
were reading the posters announcing the 
meeting. ‘They were simply dressed, and 
were evidently of those who must earn 
their own living. 

“I should like to go,” said one, **but the 
question with me is money.” 

**But it’s free admission,” said her com- 
panion. 

“Oh then, I'll surely be there. 

‘“*What’s it about?” asked another. 

*“Woman’s right to vote,” explained the 
second speaker, who had studied the post- 
er carefully. 

“Woman’s right to vote!” repeated the 
enquirer, enthusiastically; ‘I’m there, 
every time!” 

Slangy but expressive! 

There was no public hall on the island, 
and the meeting was arranged in the parlors 
of the hotel. The audience included a large 
proportion of the population of the island. 
Many of my hearers were from distant 
States, and I was greatly gratified at the ap- 
proving nods with which what I said was 
received, not only by women representing 
the fashion and culture of our large cities, 
but also by plainly-dressed girls whu must 
fight their own battles in life. 

Mrs. Ida Serven, the elocutionist, who is 
spending the summer at the islands, intro- 
duced me. Mr. Davis, the proprietor of 
the hotel, was most kind in giving the use 
of his rooms. 

A few days more of leisure I spent in 
making trips up and down this wide, won- 


” 


derful river among these’ enchanting 
islands. One lovely morning we rowed 


across Crystal Bay to the cottage home of 
Mr. Henry Spicer, formerly member of 
Assembly from Jefferson Co. The house 
stands a little way up a hill on Hemlock 
Island, so buried in a grove that it is in- 
visible from the shore. As we sat on the 
piazza the spicy odors of the pine-trees 
were wafted to us on the breeze that 
sweeps perpetually up the channel of this 
mighty St. Lawrence River. Mr. Spicer 
said he had no doubt that many women 
would vote this fall. He stood by us 
staunchly when in the Assembly, and is 
prepared to aid the women in claiming 
their rights. 

During my stay at the Park I was called 
upon by ladies from all parts of the State, 
and from other sections of the country, 
all of whom expressed at least an interest 
in our cause, while many of the women 
from New York were enthusiastic over the 
idea of voting. Indeed, our question has 
now progressed so far beyond the age of 
ridicule or doubt that it is becoming, we 
may almost say, with bated breath, fash- 
ionable! 

Among other interesting women whom 
I met, was the wife of Sir Peter Mitchell, 
of Montreal, who is famous for his heroic 
advocacy of the claim of “the widow’s 
cow” in the Dominion Parliament. Though 
of course entitled to be called Lady Mit- 
chell, she very sensibly drops the title 
here, and is known simply as Mrs. Mit- 
chell. Her cottage is one of the finest at 
the park. She expressed the belief that 
women would very soon have household 
suffrage throughout Canada. 

On Saturday I came to Lowville, where 
I am to have another week of rest. [am 
at the Spring House, a large hotel roman- 
tically situated among the hills in the 
“John Brown Tract” of the Adirondacks. 
The property is owned by Mr. John 
O'Donnell, who, as member of Assembly 
and State Senator, supported our cause 


ten years ago. His wife, Mrs. Martha Bb. 


-O°’Donnell, is a leading advocate of wom- 


an suffrage, vice-president for Lewis Coun- 
ty, a woman of much ability and weight 
in the community. 

I am to speak here this week, and next 
week start on a tour of which I enclose a 
list. L. D. B. 

Lowville, N. Y., Aug. 24, 1885. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 
TWICKENHAM, AUG. 14, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Woman's Franchise Bill, which was 
to have come up for its second reading on 
the 22d ult., has been crowded out to meet 
the exigencies of the new government in 
these latter days of the session. Our next 
appeal will be to the People’s Parliament, 
to be returned under the New Reform Bill 
in November. Although this is the third 
act of Parliament to reform the representa- 
tion of the people in the last fifty years, 
we have, as vet, applied it to only half the 
population. But events are hastening on 
to forward a truer vill of rights. It is sig- 
nificant when an advance politician, like 
Mr. Chamberlain, is reproved by the press 
for regarding ‘‘only the welfare of those 
who have votes.” Women make no figure 
in his speeches, and he is warned that 
“their time will come when they are en- 
franchised and have a voice in deciding 
who shall govern.” 

Not less important is the warning to the 
neglected classes. ‘hey are told ‘until 
then they must possess their souls in pa- 
tience, remembering the great axiom of 
our latter days, that the area of a poli- 
tician’s sympathy seldom overlaps the arez 
of the voting classes.” 

Meanwhile, a most powerful argument 
is supplied in favor of woman suffrage 
by the echoes and re-echoes which re- 
sound through the country and are timidly 
taken up by a few of the liberal journals and 
by most of the municipalities on the burn- 
ing questions brought to light by the Paill- 
Mail Gazette. The editor and proprietor 
of that journal has just received an address 
of gra eful acknowledgments from nearly 
300 women, most of them well-known and 
distinguished matrons. They apply to those 
gentlemen the dying words of the martyr: 
“You have this day lighted such a candle 
in England av by God's grace shall never 
be put out;” and they thank them warmly 
for facing obloquy and misrepresentation 
for the sake of protecting from the worst 
of evils the weakest and most defenceless 
of the community. ‘This shot heard 
round the world” should be a warning and 
a reminder of the underground life of all 
great cities. 

‘The late Mr. W. H. Ashurst, the friend 
of Mazzini, of Lucretia Mott, and of Gar- 
rison, Was, as you are no doubt aware, an 
outspoken advocate of the political and so- 
cial equality of the sexes. When asked 
why he had taken up the cause of wom- 
en’s rights, he would say that he had seen 
a girl tried for child-murder who had been 
betrayed by a man, convicted by men, sen- 
tenced by a man, and hanged by a man, 
“It made me think,” he added; and the 
cause of woman represented his strongest 
convictions. The moral tocsin that has 
been sounded will make all good men 
“think,” let us hope, to a like good pur- 
pose. 

Ere this letter reaches you, the te'egrams 
will have briefly told the tale of the impos- 
ing and inspiring service held in West- 
minster Abbey onthe 4thinst. The frater- 
nal and kindly feeling exhibited in this 
memorial to General Grant is of interna- 
tional and world-wide interest, and as such 
it was fully recognized by the magnates 
of our land. ‘The Queen and her sons sent 
representatives, and the Earls of Iddesleigh 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) and Harrowby at- 
tended on the part of the Government. 
The chiefs of our army recognized a fel- 
low-soldier by appearing in the persons of 
the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Wolseley, the 
adjutant-general, and sixteen staff officers. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, many members of 
Parliament, distinguished men from every 
profession, and the clergy of various de- 
nominations, were present. The Abbey was 
densely crowded,the large part reserved for 
the use of Americans was well-filled, and 
it was difficult to tind standing-room any- 
where within the building. After Chopin’s 
Funeral March and the burial office, the 
19th Psalm was sung. Dean Bradley read 
the lesson with much feeling. The anthem 
was ‘Comes at Times a Stillness of Even,” 
tune by Sir H. Oakley. Archdeacon Far- 
rar then delivered the address in his pic- 
turesque and eloquent style, first recalling 
the fact that not quite eight years ago, 
General Grant had walked round the Ab- 
bey with Dean Stanley, who pointed out 
and explained to his guest the monuments 
and memorials with which it is filled, and 
which owe so much to the Dean’s cherish- 
ing and reverend care. Four years ago 
Dean Stanley was laid to rest in his be- 
loved Abbey, and now, for his distin- 
guished guest, the moral must be pointed 
in solemn strains,— 

“The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things.” 

The Archdeacon then gave a sketch of 
General Grant’s life, from his humble 
birth to his high position at the head of 
his country. After naming many histori- 
cal reminiscences and glorious memories 
that our nations have in common, and the 
unity of aims and interests that should ex- 
ist between the mother and the daughter 
nation, the discourse concluded with the 





inspiring call upon England and America 
to take their places side by side in 
the very van of freedom and progress, 
united by a common language, by com- 
mon blood, by common measures, by 
common interests, by a common history, 
by common hopes, and by the common 
glory of great men, of which this great 
temple of silence and recone liation is the 
richest shrine. Be it the steadfast purpose 
of the two peoples who are one people, 
loving righteousness and hating iniquity, 
to be inflexibly faithful to the principles 
of eternal justice which are the unchanging 
law of God. Spohr’s anthem, ‘*Blest are 
the Departed.” and Handel's **His Body 
is Buried in Peace,” were then given. The 
vast congregation stood while the Dead 
March in Saul issued from the organ and 
ascended like spirit-voices among the lofty 
arches, reverberating in the surrounding 
shrines of the departed, and awakening a 
feeling of kindred in the heart of every 
one present. It was truly a fraternal festi- 
val for England and America, and as such 
will have a place in history. 

Reports have come in of garden and 
drawing-room meetings, held in July by 
the Women’s Political League, and by the 
Primrose League, which I mentioned in my 
last letter. In these meetings the suffrage 
and a political education for women were 
warmly advocated. Mrs. Westiake, a 
member of the London School Board, and 
Mrs. Leonard Courtney, wife of a distin- 
guished member of Parliament and former 
member of the late Government, have been 
elected members of the Liberal Council for 
Chelsea. 

Since I wrote last, the tidings of the 
death of Maria Weston Chapman have 
come like a knell across the water to her 
old anti-slavery allies in this country. We 
mourn her departure, but our sorrow is 
full of rich recollections, and of the love 
born of admiration and respect. We re- 
member her as a queen in the militant days 
of the anti-slavery struggle. No Boadicea, 
or Semiramis, or Zenobia in history bore 
herself more nobly or with a loftier and 
more womanly grace, proving her divine 
right by every word and act in her arduous 
and often perilous administration. From 
her earliest proclamations of “Right and 
Wrong in Boston,” along through succes- 
sive *Calls” and **Reports,” and her an- 
nual Liberty Bells, down to a recent letter 
which lies beside me, advocating free trade 
for America, (that much-neglected doc- 
trine!) there rings through all, the same 
true note of high principle and fidelity to 
right and truth, to liberty and the higher 
law. But while mourning her departure, 
still in the mental vigor of her prime, we 
are reminded of her own wise words on 
like occasions, of her acceptance of the in 
evitable in the calm strength of her finely- 
balanced nature, in which there was no 
want of feeling. Weare thankful that she 
was spared the pain of decline, though so 
near to fourscore years of age. She has 
entered into the rest of a good and faithful 
servant, which she had earned so well. 
Mrs. Chapman’s name will always be asso- 
ciated with that of W. L. Garrison and his 
associate pioneers of the anti-slavery 
cause. We look forward with keen inter- 
est to the honorable mention of her which 
is sure to find place in the forthcoming 
Memoirs of Mr. Garrison by his sons. 

REBECCA MOORE. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Ruskin is getting better. 
Sixteen women have recently been ap- 
pointed postmasters in Indiana. 


Chancellor Vincent, introducing Mrs. 
Maury A. Livermore to the Chautauqua As- 
sembly, said, ‘It is not often you have a 
king discussed by a queen.” 

The Philadelphia Press says that in 
American literature **H. H.” has occupied 
very much the place among women that 
Dr. Holmes does among men. 


The Wellesley Courant publishes entire 
the eloquent address of Col. Albert Clarke, 
delivered at the memorial service for Gen. 
Grant in Natick. 

The relation between dirt and disease 
has been strikingly shown in Chicago, 
where the cleaning up of the city has been 
accompanied by a decrease in the death 
rate of one-third since the middle of July. 


New York contains 25,000 more women 
than men; Boston has a majority of 18,- 
000 women; in Baltimore there are 17,000 
more women than men, and so on in sey- 
eral others of the large Eastern cities. 


Members of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association who wish to renew their 
membership, and those who wish to be- 
come members, should send the fee of 
membership (one dollar) to the treasurer, 
Mrs. Abbie IT’. Codman, at this office. The 
roll of members should be larger this year 
than ever, for the sake of the good cause 
which even dull people are beginning to 
see is needed as a defence against vice and 
crime, if for no other reason. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Sargent died in New- 
buryport, on the 9th inst., aged eighty-six 
years. She was the wife of ex-Senator 
A. A. Sargent, of California, who cham- 
pioned the Woman Suffrage Amendment 
when in Congress and more recently has 
been U.S. Minister to Germany. 

The Argus, of Hart, Michigan, contains a 
valuable department entitled ‘*Domestic 
Economy.” It contains topics of interest 
relating to farm and household manage- 
ment, with information for the plowman, 
stockman, poulterer, nurseryman, and 
housewife. It also believes in suffrage 
for women. 

“What is your soul?” I one day asked 
A class of boys. The question tasked 
Them not at all; I'd scarcely done, 
When quickly said a little one 
(His voice was low, but very clear), 
‘The part which loves my mother dear.” 
J. J., in Unity. 

The executive committee of the Harvard 
‘“*Annex” had received, up to last week, a 
little more than $5,000 towards the amount 
required, $20,000, for the purchase of the 
Fay estate. ‘The formal possession of the 
house, and the institution of thorough re- 
pairs, promises the early establishment of 
the **Annex” in a convenient and attractive 
home. 

The Minneapolis Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and friends had a basket picnic and 
excursion to Lake Minnetonka, in honor 
of Mrs. Clara B. Colby, of Nebraska, who 
was to lecture in that city on Friday of 
last week. ‘These active friends of suf- 
frage had had all ‘work and no play,” so 
they took unto themselves this holiday, 
and intend to repeat it, so restful and sat- 
isfactory was the first one. 

‘TheWoman Suffrage Association, in this 
State, fight as if they had never known de- 
feat. ‘They have issued a circular giving 
the vote of every member of the last Leg- 
islature on the municipal woman suffrage 
bill, and recommend that their opponents 
be elected to stay ut home, and their 
friends forwarded next time. With one 
exception, W. F. Cook, the city’s repre- 
sentatives voted against the bill.—ASrring- 
field Republican. 

The Sunny Clme is published at 
Dallas, Texas by two young ladies, 
known as the “Blonde and Brunette.” 
{ts rambling, loquacious gossip, its flirta- 
tions “‘with the boys of the press,” and its 
determination to have the last word, make 
the Sunny Clime as dear and suggestive 
to the average exchange heart as the sum- 
mer odor that blows at midnight from a 
bank of forget-me-nots and passion-flow- 
ers. Other papers may be admired, but 
the Sunny Clime is loved-—oh, so fond- 
ly !—Lynn Union. a . 

The Berkeley School, advertised else- 
where, is one of the very few schools in 
Boston which give a broad educational 
training to girls along with their brothers 
and others from the best society, fitting 
them for college or the Institute of Tech- 
noldgy. Boston people have been slow in 
recognizing the advantages of mixed 
schools for their daughters, but the pres- 
ence of young ladies from Commonwealth 
Avenue and the Back Bay shows that 
prejudice has been disarmed in the most 
influential circles. 


The Home Journal says of Miss Helen 
Taylor and her candidacy : 

Miss ‘Taylor is the leader of the woman 
suffrage movement in England, and one 
of the most popular of public speakers on 
social and educational topics. There is 
no law in England to prevent her election 
as a member of Parliament; she will be 
admitted without doubt, if elected. The 
only requirement for election as a member 
of Parliament is that the candidate shall 
be twenty-one years of age and take the 
oath of allegiance and membership. 

Lowell, in his rhymes descriptive of an 
anti-slavery bazar at Faneuil Hall, and of 
the celebrities assembled there, thus por- 
trayed Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman, 
whose long and useful life has just closed: 

“There was Maria Chapman, too, 

With her swift eyes of clear steel blue, 
‘The coiled-up mainspring of the fair, 
Originating everywhere 

The expan-ive force, without a sound, 
That whirled a hundred wheels around; 
Herself, meanwhile, as calm and still 

As the bare crown of Prospect Hill; 

A noble woman, brave and apt, 
Cuaea’s sibyl not more rapt, 

Who might, with those fair tresses shorn, 
Tbe Maid of Orleans’ casque have worn; 
Herself the Joan of our Arc, 

For every shaft a shining mark.” 

Mrs. M. G. C. Leavitt proposes to re- 
main in Australia through the winter, go- 
ing in the spring of 1886 to China, taking in 
Fiji and ‘Tahiti on the way from China to 
Japan, thence back to India, where she 
will spend the autumn, going to the Cape 
of Good Hope for the winter of 1886—7, 
and round to England the following sum- 
mer. ‘Thus she goes ou in her beneficent 
mission of ‘tying a white ribbon of 
purity, peace, and good-will around the 
globe itself.””. As Miss Willard says: *Af- 
ter all, how small the world seems when 
lifted in the arms of love and faith!” Mrs. 
Leavitt suggests as the motto of the 
World’s W. C. IT’. U., **For God and Home 
and Humanity,” and we second her sugges- 
tion.— Union Signal. 
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HEAT BARGAINS = 


CARPETS 


—aT— 


DOBSON'’S. 


WILTONS at’ - 
VELVETS, - - 
TAPESTRIES, - 


EXTRA SUPERS, - 


ENGLISH SHEET OIL, -~ - 


LINOLEUMS,- - 


$1.50 
$1.00 and $1.25 
50 cents 
° - 60 cents 
$1.00 
* 65 cents 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington Strevi, 
BOSTON. 





entire satis 
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Patented. Prices. 

Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned..........++++. $2 25 
ad Bele © © Ba cccccccccccecece - 175 
Misses’ a 0 6 Bamedecccccccccsces » 175 
bed id = BOR ccccccccccees eves 150 


Children’s and Infants’ .....sceccccccccceeeees 75 


| 





EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
ed is hyper | owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
action they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, 
particular attention to the physical proportions aud requirements of the grow- 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Taz Woman’s 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Bend for Circulars. 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL . 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ll.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the “PECUNIARY Alp System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FREE 


NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
BRYN MAWK COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR 
Pa., near Philadelphia, wiil open in the AUTUMN 
of 1885. ,For programme of graduate and under 
graduate courses offered in 1885-86, address 
JAMES E. RHOADS, Pres’t, 1316 F |bert 8t., 
Phila 








FRIENDS Schoo For both Sexes. 
Founded 1784. $150 
per half-year for board and tuition. First term begins 
Beptember 9, 1885. For circular address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, A. M., Principal, 
Providence, R. I. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 


A Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls and Young 

Women, re-opens Sept. 15, 1885, For catalogue ad- 
dresa the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 

Graduate of Swarthmore College. Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England, 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


‘The 33d year of this Family and Day School, for 
Boys and Girls, begins Sept. 16. Address 
NATI’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and peg, Se teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 
Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
Cor. Boyiston AND BERKELEY STREETS, 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Primary, Grammar, and High School Departments. 
Courses arranged for Special Students. 
Over forty girls the first year. 


RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 21. 


Fits for College, Inst. of Technology, and Business. 

Messrs. TAYLOR, DE MERITTE and Hacar Princi- 
pals. Can be seen dhily from 9to 12. Circulars on ap- 
plication. 


Reformatory Prison for Women. 


So. Framingham, Mass. 


We are now prepared to do best laundry work at 
reasonable prices. Expresa at reduced rates. Send 
postal for terms. ELLEN C. JOHNSON, Sup’t. 














HAND-PAINTED 


SHADES, 

WINDOW colors to match the 
house, will not fade. 

The best now in 
use, with fixtures 


and tassels com- 
plete, at 


90c. 
GOLDTHWAIT BROS. 


Mauufacturers of 
SHADES Furniture, Draper- 
ies and Shades, 
569 Washington St. 
WANTED for DR. SCOTT’ 
AGENTS. Electric Corsets. re 
ple free to those becoming agents. No 


risk,quick sales. OTT. iven,satisfaction guaranteed 
Address -DR. SCO , 2 Broadway St., N.Y. 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 


BATHING SUITS. 
OUR SPECIALTIES : 


BATHING SUITS, CAPS, and SHOES for 
Ladies, Gents, Misses and Boys in Great 
Variety at Low prices. 

FLANNEL SHIRTS for Yachting, Boating 
and the Mountains, 


A Full Assortment of Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
FREEMAN & GRAY, 


124 Tremont St., opposite Park St. Church 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine witb CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
4 postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
4a ‘Telephone number 7282. 


WOMEN OF NEW YORK! 
YOU ARE FREE 


TO VOTE! 


The undersigned will furnish, to every woman who 
desires them, full information and instructions about 
using the Right of Suffrage which the Law secures 
toher. Address HAMILTON WILLCOX, 

Chairman State Ex. Com. Woman Suffrage Party, 
146 Broadway, N. Y. 

Inclose 10 cents in stamps or coin, for postage, 
printing, and other expenses. 

Mr. Willcox will address meetings (public or pri- 
vate) of women, explaining their rights under the law, 
at almost any point in New York City, or the Eastern 
end of the State, on any evening not ulready engaged. 

Monday evenings, from 7.30 to 9.350 P. i he will 
attend at 103 West 48th Street (Dr. C. 8. Lozier’s 
parlors), till election, to meet personally such women 
as wish to confer with him on the subject. 

All who wigh to vote are invited to call on those 
evenings. 


NEW YORK SUFFRAGE DOCUMENTS. 


By HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
FIFTY REASONS, l4th edition, . We per 100. 
REPLY TO AT'Y-GEN. RUSSELL, . 25c per 100, 
SPEECH AGAINST ATTY-GEN. RUS- 

SELL’S RE-ELECTION, - 10c per 100. 
REPLY TO ERASTUS BROOKS, - 50c per 100. 
CASES OF 'THE LEGISLATURE’S 

POWER OVER SUFFRAGE. Cheap 

Edition . . $1.75 per 100. 











“BUFFALO PLATFORM” OF N. Y. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARTY, 

Also, from WoMAN’s JOURNAL: 

WOMAN’S LEGAL RIGHT TO. 
VOTE, . . ° ° e 
Address as above. 


$1.20 per 100. 


- 25¢ per 100, 








SWEET FERN. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAP WHITTIER. 


The subtile power in perfume found 
Nor priest nor siby! vainly learned ; 

On Greeian shrine or Aztec mound 
No censer idly burned. 


That power the hoary Magian knew, 
The dervish in his frenzied dance, 

The Pythian priestess swooning through 
The wonderland of trance. 


And nature holds, in wood and field, 
Her thousand sun-lit censers still; 
To spell of flower and shrab we yield 

Against or with our will. 


I climbed a hill path strange and new 
With slow feet, pausing at each turn; 
A sudden waft of west wind blew 
The breath of the sweet fern. 


That fragrance from my vision swept 
The alien landscape ; in its stead, 

Up fairer hills of youth I stept, 
As light of heart as tread. . 


With me June's freshness, lapsing brook, 
Murmurs of leaf and bee, the call 

Of birds, and one whose voice and look 
In keeping were with all, 


A fern beside the way we went 
She plucked, and smiling, held it up, 
While from her hand the wild, sweet scent, 
I drank as from a cup. 


O potent witchery of smell! 
The dust-dry leaves to life return; 

And ahe who plucked them owns the spell, 
And lifts her ghostly fern. 


Or sense or spirit? Who shall say 
What touch the chords of memory thrills? 
It passed; and left the August day 


Ablaze on lonely bills, 
— Independent. 


———-____—@-@-o— 
THE FIRE-FLIES IN THE WHEAT. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





Ah, never of a summer night 
Will life again be half as sweet 

As in that country of delight 
Where straying, staying, with happy feet, 
We watched the fireflies in the wheat. 


Full dark and deep the starless night, 
Still throbbing with the summer heat; 
There was no ray of any light, 
But dancing, glancing, far and fleet, 
Only the fire-flics in the wheat. 


In that great country of delight, 
Where youth and love the bordera met, 

We paused and lingered for the sight, 
While sparkling, darkling, flashed the sheet 
Of splendid fire-flies in the wheat. 


That night the earth seemed but a height 
Whereon to rest our happy feet, 

Watching one moment that wide flight, 
Where lightening, brightening, mount and meet 
Those burning fire-flies in the wheat, 


What whispered words whose memory might 
Make an old heart with madness beat, 
Whose sense no rustic can recite, 
That chasing, racing, rhythmic beat 
Sings out with fire-flies in the whéat. 


Oh, never of such blest despite 
Dreamed I, whom fate was wont to cheat— 
And like a star your faée, and white— 
While mingling, tingling, wild as sleet, 
Stormed all those fire-flics through the wheat. 


Though of that country of delight 
The farther bounds we shall not greet, 
Still, sweet of all, at summer night, 
That maddest, gladdest night most sweet, 
Watching the fire-flies in the wheat! 
— Harper's. 
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ALL WILL BE WELL. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


All will be well, I heard this blest assurance 
Fiung o’er the borders of the unseen spheres, 
It gave me faith and courage and endurance 
To walk serenely on and meet the years, 
Like the sweet voice of some consoling spirit, 
Down through the silence of the night it fell. 
My soul’s fine ear wus rightly tuned to hear it: 
“All will be well.” 


All will be well. Why should we ever doubt it? 
There were no blunders in creation’s plan. 

When God’s vast mind conceived, and went about it, 
He was not aided or controlled by man. 

The stars that move in such immortal beauty 
‘Through their appointed pathways seem fo tell 

Our questioning souls, if we but do our duty, 

“All will be well.” 


All will be well. Let not our hearts be troubled 
By passing clouds or shadows that may fall, 

We must press bravely on with faith redoubled ; 
The glorious end will justify it all. 

I will believe that voice from heaven’s portal 
Clear as the utterance of a silver bell— 

It spoke to me a truth that is immortal : 

“All will be well.” 





—Advance. 
— - -eoe- --——— 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


A 8KETOH. 


BY ALLIE E. WHITAKER. 


Anne Gilman sat by the window rocking 
slowly, looking towards the west. The 
north wind blew across the pond, disturb- 
ing the calm surface, and the pines roared 
and sighed as the gale deepened or sunk 
away. ‘lhe outside was but a type of the 
afiliction which had come into the old 
house. 

If Anne had been at all sentimental she 
might have seen a picture of her coming 
life in the fading glow which the sun had 
left against the horizon and in the deepen- 
ing night. But there were no flights to 
her imagination, no great depth to her 
thoughts. Thus far her life had slipped 
through the years, gaining so little fro 
each. The world outside was no part of 
her existence. Half enviously she had 
looked at the hurry and noise of the town 
in her infrequent glimpses of it, and in the 
intervals settled back into quiet indiffer- 


THE WOMAN’S 


ence. The newspaper read as a dream; 
there was no reality in the stirring news; 
the chief topic of the day possessed not an 
iota of the importance which was attached 


to the movements at the neighboring farm-, 


house; and she would sit with work lying 
idle in her lap, straining her eyes to see if 
the carriage winding up the hill would stop 
at Major Horn’s or go beyond. ‘The dis- 
honesty of a hired man, or the least sus- 
picion of wrong on the part of a neighbor. 
would give rise to a brooding over the lit- 
tle trouble till a sour, tired frown settled 
upon her face for days at a time. 

It was not life, but a vegetation; she 
worked, but only in a prescribed manner. 
Each spring and fall the house was serub- 
bed, the furniture set back, and curtains 
drawn exactly as the year before; and so, 
after a time, to have familiarly used these 
rooms would have pained her like an in- 
sult. All unusual work was planned for 
and talked of for weeks, and in due time 
accomplished; but there was no filling in 
with little tasks and duties. Her life was 
like a coarse web which might have 
strength, but lacked beauty ; as that of an- 
other might resemble a silken texture 
made pleasant by variety and constant en- 
thusiasm, not discontent after something 
better. 

All this monotonous round might have 
repeated itself till the endof her life if the 
accidents of time had not broken in upon 
it. 

One spring day, not long before, Jabez, 
who had so long followed the steady-go- 
ing methods of his father and been duly 
respected by the neighbors, laid down his 
burden for others to take up. 

The last of those who termed themselves 
neighbors had called ceremoniously, and 
the minister had driven up from the village 
to exhort her to be resigned and accept the 
eréss that had been laid upon her. Rous- 
ing herself from this state of wondering 
loneliness, of sullen submission, Anne 
realized that she could not much longer 
draw on neighborly sympathies, and that 
she must exert herself to take care of what 
had been the gains of Jabez’s hard work. 

Long nights she planned how she would 
hire help, how she would let out this field 
at the halves, or sell that bit of woodland ; 
and then she would turn sick at heart at 
the thought of assuming such responsibil- 
ity, she who had never sold a pound of 
butter for herself, nor even kept the 
run of the market price, and when she 
bought a dress or a skein of yarn, had 
asked Jabez's advice; he expected her to. 

The few hundred dollars left her by her 
father years ago had bought the east pas- 
ture: but she had never called it hers, 
Perhaps she had indirectly received the 
benefit of it, but it had not) paid much 
more than its taxes, as it was bought chief- 
ly to bring the farm into better shape 
geographically, and to connect a distant 
lot with the homestead. Jabez had cer- 
tainly never thought it other than his own 
property. 

As she rocked to and fro in the twilight, 
she was conscious of the wish that she 
now had the sum her father willed to her, 
and that the farm was smaller. 

At length, rousing herself and calling 
Sarah Perkins, a middle-aged woman who 
had consented to stay a few weeks with 
her and keep her company, they seated 
themselves at the supper-table. The tea 
was sipped in silence, and they had passed 
each other the cheese and ginger cakes, 
when Sarah pushed back a little from the 
table with a second piece in her hand, and 
said: “John Knights says women aint fit 
to run a farm, but I tell him they do it out 
West and make money at it; but he up 
and says them Western women are smarter 
than they are hereabouts.” 

**Women that have lived on a farm all 
their lives oughter know something what 
to do,” said Anne. 

‘Yes. but he said they was brought up 
different out there; they had to do men’s 
work sometimes.” 

“Don’t women ‘round fere work out? I 
have worked in the garden, raked after the 
cart, and fed the pigs when the men-folks 
was busy.” : 

* But he said,” continued Sarah, ‘that 
Western women keep accounts, hire help, 
know how much farm produce oughter 
bring, buy and sell on their own hook, and 
know enough not to get cheated. Now, 
how be you going to do this?) Mebbe you 
can raise enough to keep yourself, but you 
never can lay up anything at it.” 

**But what else cau I do?” said Anne. 

This question remained unanswered ; and 
later, when she went up stairs to bed, in 
the low back chamber,—she had not occu- 
pied the little bed-room since Jabez died,— 
she believed that no other way was open 
before her. Even this, which followed so 
nearly the old beaten track, seemed an un- 
certain outlook. 

The following morning, a boy stopped 
to hand in a letter and the weekly paper. 
Jabez Gilman had lost a brother in the 
war, and a sister had lived and died down 
in Maine; but Hiram, the black sheep of 
the flock, had disappeared long years ago, 








and he was searcely remembered by the 
present generation. 

Jabez had made no will, never dreaming 
but that he should have warning of his 
last sickness; or rather believing that he 
should live many years, and also avoiding 
the unpleasant thought of others’ having 
the use of his property. 

Anne had re-ted sure that all was hers, 
even if it were like an “elephant on her 
hands, and had only begun the merest pre- 
liminaries towards the legal settling of the 
estate, when this letter announced in black 
and white that Hiram would at once pro- 
ceed to claim his portion of Jabez’ estate, 
and had placed the matter in Squire Hol- 
comb’s hands. 

Squire Holcomb! 
a chill over Anne. 

Whatever his insinuating manner and 
oily tongue enabled him to lay his hands 
upon, was sealed to him and his heirs for- 
ever. It was days before Anne could bring 
herself to understand that the old home- 
stead was slipping from beneath her feet. 

‘To omit details of the long, tiresome 
weeks in which Squire Holeomb seemed to 
own everything, of the appraisers with 
their officious overhauling of all her pos- 
sessions, an auction, and divers papers to 
sign, the medning of which was a blank, 
the early fall found her with only some 
outlying land which had been set aside as 
her thirds, and was all that stood between 
herself and want. All else had been turn- 
ed into money to satisfy the brother who 
did not care to live so near his early home, 
and to meet the heavy expenses of set- 
tling. 

There was no alternative for Anne but 
to start alone to earn her living. untried in 
the ways of the world, unskilled at any 
but the common tasks of a simple farm- 
house. The neighbors said, ‘T'was a 
shame how the widder Gilman was e’en a 
most robbed; but then, a woman aint cal- 
kerlated to take care of property.” 

What was it that brought her here but 
the old error of making a woman depen- 
dent ona man for her thinking, of not 
teaching him the necessity of treating her 
as a partner in the business of getting a 
living? Could she have felt that she was 
his equal, her mind would have risen above 
the level of gossip and trifles. With arous- 

ed energy, she might have seen the need 
of urging Jabez to arrange his or their 
property so that it need not pass into other 
hands, or she could have understood sufli- 
cient of the law to have checkmated Squire 
Holcomb in some of his doubtful moves, 
instead of letting everything drift. 

Hlow many a woman has found herself 
at the threshold of old age in similar cir- 
cumstances! Just when quiet and rest 
should come, she has to meet the hardest 
strain of her life. If Anne had ever miss- 
ed the companionship of a daughter, she 
could but be glad that none ever lived to 
meet with the injustice she had found. 

Do not expect a pretty story of how she 
opened a store for homé-made bread and 
sake in the village, or turned florist or 
market-gardener, and made a snug fortune. 
The ambition or ability to do such things 
had Jain dormant too long, and her daily 
bread was earned at the simplest tasks, 
which often brought but a pittance. 

We have faith that under the more liber- 
al advantages for women, by the broader 
view of their ability, and by their own per- 
sistence in keeping their individuality, the 
widow and her mythical thirds will in time 
become only a legend. 


His very name struck 
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ALIOE’S HEROISM. 

I was a telegraph operator stationed in 
the little town of Deering, upon the line of 
the Pacific Railroad, between the cities of 
D—— and G——. Six miles further west 
was the more pretentious town of Paris, 
upon the direct road to D——. 

Deering was by no means a model resi- 
dence. Still there was a school, and a 
timid little blue-eyed woman had come 
from Vermont to teach it. How long an 
unprotected woman might have lived in 
Deering, I can only guess, for Alice Holt 
had been there but three months when she 
consented to walk into church with me and 
walk out my wife. ‘This was in July, and 
we had occupied a pretty cottage nearly a 
quarter of a mile from the telegraph sta- 
tion since our marriage. 

With this necessary introduction I come 
to the story of that October night, and the 
part my blue eyed Alice, only eighteen, 
and afraid of her own shadow, played in 
it. 

I was in the office at about half-past 
seven o'clock when one of the city officials 
same in, all flurried, saying: 

“Stirling, have you been over to the em- 
bankment on the road to-day ?” 

“No, I have not.” 

“It was a special Providence took me 
there, then. One of the great masses of 
rock has rolled down directly across the 
track. It will be as dark asa wolf's mouth 
to-night, and if the midnight train comes 
from D——, there will be a horrible smash- 


up.” 
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“The midnight train must stop at Paris, 
then,” I replied. **I will send a message.” 

“Yes. That is what I stopped in for. 
‘The other track is clear, so you need not 
stop the train to D——. 

“All right, sir.” 

I was standing at the door, seeing my 
caller down the rickety stairease, when 
Alive came up with my supper. 

“Any messages to-day?” my wife asked. 

“One from D—— for John Martin ” 

“John Martin?” Alice cried; **the great- 
est ruffian in Deering. What was the mes- 
sage?’ 

**Midnizht train.” 

*Was that all?” 

“That was all. Mr. Hill has just been 
in here to tell me there is a huge rock 
across the track at the embankment, so I 
shall stop the midnight train at Paris.” 

She went into the dressing-room, taking 
no light, but depending upon the candles 
burning in the office. I was rising from 
my seat to send the telegram,.when the 
door opened and four of the worst charac- 
ters in Deering, led by John Martin, en- 
tered the room. Before I could speak, two 
threw me back in my chair, one held a re- 
volver to my head, and John Martin 
spoke: 

**Mr. Hill was here to tell you to stop the 
D—— train. You will not send that mes- 
sage. Listen. ‘The rock is there to stop 
that train—put there for that purpose 
There is half a million in gold in the ex- 
press car. Do you understand?” 

I trembled for Alice. Nota sound came 
from the little room as I was tied, hand 
and foot, to my chair, bound so securely 
that [could not move. It was proposed 
to gag me, but finally concluding that my 
cries, if | made any, could not be heard, a 
handkerchief was bound over my mouth. 

The door of the wash-room was closed 
and locked, Alice still undiscovered; then 
the light was blown out and the ruffians 
left me, locking the door after them. 

There was a long silence. Outside | 
could hear the steps of one of the men 
pacing up and down, watching. Ll rubbed 
my head against the wall behind me, and 
succeeded in getting the handkerchief on 
my mouth to fall around my neck. I had 
scarcely accomplisiied this when there was 
a tap on the inner door. 

**Robert,” Alice said. 

“Yes, love. Speak low; there is a man 
under my window.” 

“Tam gcing to Paris. ‘There is no man 
under my window, and I can get out there. 
I have six long roller towels here, knotted 
together, and I have cut my white skirt in- 
to wide strips to join them. The rope made 
so reaches nearly to the ground. I shall 
fasten it to the door-knob and let myself 
down. It will not take long to reach home, 
suddle Selim, and reach Paris in time. 
Don't fear for me.” f 

Nine o’clovk! As the bell of the church- 
clock ceased to strike, a rumble, a flash, 
told me that a thunder-storm was coming 
rapidly. Oh, the long, long minutes of the 
next bour! Ten o'clock. ‘The rain falling 
in torrents, the thunder pealing, lightning 
flashing! Alice was so afraid of lightning! 
Eleven o'clock. ‘ihe storm was over, 
though still the night was inky black. 

The midnight down train was coming 
swiftly, surely, to certain destruction! 
Where was my wife? Had the ruttians in- 
tercepted her at the cottage? Was she ly- 
ing dead somewhere upon the wild road? 
Her heroism was of no avail, but wss her 
life saved? In the agony of that question 
the approaching rumble of the train was 
far more the bitterness of Alice lost than 
the horror of the doomed lives it carried. 
Why had I let her start upon her mad er- 
rand? 

The heavy train rumbled past the tele- 
graph office. It was an express train, and 
did not stop at Deering station; but as I 
listened, every sense sharpened by mental 
torture, it seemed to me that the speed 
slackened. Listening intently, I knew that 
it stopped at the embankment, as nearly as 
[ could judge. Not with the sickening 
crash I expected, not preceding wails and 
groans from the injured passengers, but 
carefully. A moment more and I heard 
shouts, the crack of firearms, sounds of 
some conflict. 

What could it all mean? The minutes 
were hours till I heard a key turn in the 
dvor of my prison, and a moment later two 
tender arms were round my neck, and 
Alice was whispering in my ear: ‘They 
will come in a few moments, love, to set 
you free.” 

‘*But have you been to Paris?” 

*“*Yes, dear.” 

**In all that storm?” 

‘Selim seemed to understand. He car- 
ried me swiftly and surely. I was well 
wrapped in my waterproof cloak and hood. 
When I reached Paris, the train had not 
come from D .”” 

**But it is here.” 

“Only the locomotive and one car. In 
that car were a sheriff, deputy sheriff, and 
twenty men, armed to the teeth, to capture 
the gang at the embankment. I came, too, 
and they lowered me from the platform, 








when the speed slackened, so that | could 
run here and tell you all was safe!” 

While we spoke, my wife's fingers had 
first untied the handkerchief around wy 
neck, and then, in the dark, found some of 
the knots of the cords binding me. But I 
was still tied fast and strong, when there 
was arush of many feet upon the stairegse 
and, in another moment, light and foytul 
voices. 

**We've captured the whole nine!” wag 
the good news. ‘Three, including Johy 
Martin, are desperately wounded, but the 
surprise was perfect. Now, old fellow, for 
you!” 

A dozen clasp-knives at once severed my 
bonds, and a dozen hands were extended 
in greeting. As for the praises showered 
upon my plucky little wife, it would re. 
quire a volume to tell half of them.—Se. 
lected. 
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SAYINGS OF CHINESE GORDON. 


The following extracts are from Genera} 
Gordon’s Journals at Khartoum, lately 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 


The stomach governs the world. 


A bad workman always complains of his 
tools. 


There is nothing likea civil war to show 
what skunks men are. , 


I do love to study mankind; he is far 
better than any landscape. 

Sometimes it is the height of unkindne<s 
to be too kind and amiable. 


If one analyzes humau glory, it is com- 
posed of nine-te..ths twaddle. 


No physical suffering will change the 
heart; hence L do not believe in purga- 
tory. 

Iam one of those who believe in the fore 
and future existence of what we call ani- 
mals. 

If we could believe it, we are as safe in 
the fiercest battle as in a drawing-room in 
London. 


If you can tind no chivalry in your own 
house, you had better borrow it from your 
neighbor. 


There is no doubt that success makes 
men hard to their fellows, while misfortune 
makes them soft. 

‘Treachery never succeeds, and, however 
matters may end, it is better to fall with 
clean hands than to be mixed up with da- 
bious ucts and dubious men. 


I wonder how any man can_ possibly 
wish to enjoy despotic power: he can 
never be happy or comfortable if he has 
any pretensions toa conscience. 

I will back the eye for knowledge more 
than any other organ. A man who does 
not look you in the face in answering is 
ninety-nine times in one hundred a liar. 


[cannot help thinking the navy is more 
chivalrous than the army in all nations; 
they are more seriously-minded, having 
gone through greater vicissitudes of dan- 
ger. 

Some one said, “If you feei angry, write 
your angry letter, and then tear it up.” It 
certainly does relieve the mind to write 
one’s bile, and it is good also to seratch it 
out. 

You may be very strong yourself, but 
your strength is of no avail if you are sup- 
ported by weaker vessels. The rate of prog- 
ress of a fleet is decided by the speed of the 
slowest vessel. 

I think the press is first-rate to ventilate 
articles; but when “*we” come out, and 
praise or blame, I do not care a bit for 
‘“twe;” for I have seen the ‘*wes,” and 
found them much as myself, 


I cannot think that there are any prom- 
ises for answers to prayer made for tem- 
poral things; the promises are to hear 
prayer, and to give strength to bear with 
quiet what may be the will of God. 

Happy, as faras we can see. are those 
men who swing in small ares; unhappy 
are those who, seeking the field of adven- 
ture, swing from the extremes of evil and 


good. ‘The veutral tint is the best for 
wear. 
We are a wonderful people; it was 


never our Government which made us a 
great nation; our Government has been 
ever the drag on our wheels. England 
was made by adventurers, not by its Gov- 
ernment, and I be ‘ieve it will only hold its 
place by adventurers. 

Few ever read Schiller’s poems. I only 
know Bulwer’s translation, but they have 
grand thingsinthem. ‘The Veiled. Image 
of Truth at Sais,” ‘The Ring of Poly- 
crates,” for who can bear plain truth? 
Who can bear success ? 

We profess to be followers of our Lord, 
who. from His birth, when He was hunted, 
till His death, may be said to have had no 
sympathy or kindness shown Him; yet we 
(and I say myself especially) ery out if we 
are placed in any position of suffering, 
whereas it is our métier, if we are Chris- 
tians, to undergo such suftering. 


I think if, instead of ‘*Minor Tacties.” or 
books on the art of war, we were to make 
our young officers study ‘Plutarch’s 
Lives.” it would be better. Thee we see 
men (unsupported by any true belief, pure 
pagans) making, as a matter of course, 
their lives a sacrifice; but in our days itis 
the highest merit not to run away. 

If it were not for the honor’s sake of our 
nation, I would let these people slide; they 
are of the very feeblest nature, and the 
Arabs are ten times better; but because 
they are weak, there is so much the more 
reason to try and help them; for [ think 
it was because we were such worthless 
creatures, that our Lord came to deliver 
us. 

During our blockade, we have often dis- 
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cussed the question of being frightened, 
which, in the world’s view, a man should 
yever be. For my part, 1 am always 
frightened, and very much so. It is not 
the fear of death; that is past, thar k God; 
put | fear defeat, and its consequences. | 
do not believe a bit in the calm. unmoved 
wan. Uthink it is only that he does not 
show it outwardly. 

[have been in dire anxiety, not for my 
own skin, but because I hate to be beaten, 
and | hate to see my schemes fail; but that 
[have had to undergo a tithe of what any 
nurse has to undergo. who is attached to a 
querulous invalid, is absurd, and not to be 
weighed together. When I emerge, all are 
complimentary ; when the invalid dies, the 
question is, what should be given to the 
nurse for her services. 

What a fearful inflietion hero-worsiip is 
toits victim! [think it is a great imper- 
tinence Co praise aman to his face. It im- 
plies you are his superior, for the greater 
praises the smaller; and though that may, 
be the case, It is not necessar y o announce 
itto thesmaller, Suppose one is wrinkled 
and gray-haired, it is satire to say you are 
snooth-skinned and beautiful; and se it 
must be with every man who knows him- 
self und who is praised. 
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CONCORD DAYS. 


The readers of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
have probably all been to old Concord, and 
paid their respects to the “Minute Man,” 
and the scene of our early contest and our 
dead beroes; have glanced at the Old 
Manse, looked reverently at Emerson's 
homestead, seen Hawthorne’s wayside se- 
clusion, and Thoreau’s memorial heap of 
stones by Walden Pond, So we will not 
eilarge upon these things, although we 
confess we never tire of them ourselves— 
especially the ‘*Minute Man,” and the 
sweet rustic bridge, and the pensive walk 
to the spot through the avenue of pines. 

We will only speak of Concord in its hu- 
man aspect of to-day. It is very dear to 
us, as our great-grandfather’s farm still 
stands here, half a mile from the village. to 
give us a feeling of ownership and senti- 
ment of brotherhood with all the country 
round. Weare ona charming farm, only 
fifteen minutes’ walk fromthe town. Such 
is the rural character of the neighborhood 
that you might fancy yourself a hundred 
miles from the city. We go out in the 
morning. a few minutes béfore breakfast, 
and find ourselves on a country road, 
where no eye can inspect us except the 
market-man as he passes by. The river 
winds along the meadows, glistening in 
the morning light; the knolls snd small 
hills in the distance are covered with lux- 
uriant foliage; the farmers’ white houses 
peep out here and there with the fragrant 
hay-cocks, and we gather a little morning 
bouquet of golden-rod and primroses and 
asters fresh with dew. 

Such is Coneord, the cultivated, the 
wise, the elegant; and yet so simple, so 
natural, so thoroughly country. Nature 
comes close on to her streets; the river 
runs by her most elegant houses, and 
their shaven lawns run easily back into 
farms of meadow-land shining in - the 
morning light. There is a certain union 
of simplicity and culture here, of manual 
labor and polite ease, which is peculiar to 
Concord, and our ideal of the best civiliza- 
tion. his is partly owing to the fact that 
in the early settlement of the town, a cer- 
tain por.ion of the rich meadow-land was 
given to each settler Hence the town was 
hot cut up into compact streets, like the 
early commercial or manufacturing towns, 
but every one ‘walked large,”’ as the In- 
dian says. Labor was, and is, here, no de- 
gradation. ‘The farmer was not obliged to 
overwork to get his daily bread in this good 
soil, and had time te store his mind and 
take part in town affairs; while his wife 
and daughters, after work was done, read 
the best books, constituted the best soviety, 
and sent out some of the first social and 
political leaders into the world 

These characteristics still exist here, as 
we observe from experience In pur charm- 
ing home in this delightful farm upon the 
hill. Persons who come here to study 
philosophy, and pay their homage to the 
tombs of the prophets,—all honor be to 
them,—know often very little about Con- 
cord. She has become famous by giving 
birth te distinguished men and homes to 
other great men, but we ought to remem- 
ber that there must have been the stuff in 
her to produce these men, and make them 
Want to stay with her, or return often to 
her borders. The patriotic spirit that 
dwelt early in her men, the administrative 
energy of her women in their homes, the 
Strict integrity, love of law and order, and 
publie spirit of the farmers. have only 
been ripened by a gentler culture to make 
it world-known. ‘The church, too, gave no 
Uncertain sound, and has kept her hold 
upon the country-folk around, who still 
Come, like their fathers of old, whose 
horses stood in rows within the long old- 
fashioned sheds. ‘The venerable Dr. Rip- 
ley, whose name was a household word of 
ld with our departed mother, was early 
accused of having a leaning towards too 
liberal a gospel,—in spite of the formalities 
Which he carried in his manner,—and the 
church has, ever since the theological con- 
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test, maintained through its various min- 
isters a broad and yet devout and reverent 
faith, whose lasting influence upon the 
community we ean never fully estimate. 
The amiable agnostic may wander in Con- 
cord woods every Sunday, and find his 
meat and drink there, but when those 
church-bells sound, we know that the 
heart of the village and country around is 
with those bells, and always was, and that 
there lies the source of Concord’s early 
and later power. So felt Emerson, and ex- 
pressed it in some of his last addresses, al 
though the bent of his mind Jed him to 
abandon the ministry, while the imperfec- 
tions of the church and a youthful instinct 
for freedom impelled him to undervalue 
the most beautiful of her rites. 

But we are forgetting the Concord of to- 
day, and what we are doing. For, in fact, 
the being is the great thing, these summer 
days. Yet we have done some pleasant 
things. We have taken drives, rowed on 
the river, sut in Emerson's library, touched 
his books and held converse with his near- 
est ones, met the artist of the ‘**Minute 
Man” in his studio, and the hospitab!e host 
and hostess of his home near by—friends 
of old. Wehave tea‘d with kinsfolk whose 
beautiful grounds run down to the river- 
side, spent an evening with others who 
live near the battle-ground and its sacred 
memories, and have returned at night to 
our delightful home on the hill, where the 
glories of wood and river are spread out 
for us, as we open our eyes at morning. 
Lastly our good neighbors came yester- 
day to take us to Walden Pond, to see the 
last of the poor children’s picnics, where 
the Concord young people generously go 
twice a week at this season to give their 
services for these little ones. Much as I 
had heard of the lawless behavior of these 
children, and the coarseness and profanity 
of the boys, which is not surprising, | was 
affected at the sight, when I arrived, of 
these happy crowds everywhere, and their 
generally neat and respectable appearance. 
It was about the time of marshalling 
them in order for theis departure, and it 
seemed at first like a populous ant hill. 
But as the ants know whither they are go- 
ing, so the running children at length fell 
into line, and then the band struck up. and 
they kept time, marching in procession, 
girls to the right, boys to the left, and 
into their car. Music has a wonderful 
power, and whatever might have been the 
diseords of the scene, as soon as the band 
began to play and the children moved 
with rhythmie step, I could feel only the 
beauty and poetry of this annual werk of 
love. MARTHA P. LOWE. 

Concord, Mass , Aug. 23. 1885. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Miss Laura Braden, treasurer of the 
Washington and Waynesburg Railroad, is 
said to be the only female railroad officer 
in the country. 

Miss Caroline W. Hall, daughter of Mr. 
John R. Hall, the American aychitect, re- 
ceived the second prize, a bronze medal, in 
the school of oil painting, at the recent 
prize distribution of the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Milan, Italy. 

The Crown Princess Stephanie of Aus- 
tria has made several sketches of her usual 
residence, the palace and grounds of Lax- 
enburg, for the great work, “Oesterreich 
in Wort und Bild,” which her husband, as- 
sisted by the principal Austrian and Hun- 
garian writers and artists, is preparing for 
publication. She was paid for them, and 
has deposited the amount received in a 
savings bank, in the name of her infant 
daughter, the Princess Elizabeth. 

Miss Alice Lamb, a student of Professor 
Holden’s at the Washburn Observatory, 
publishes inthe July number of the Sidereal 
Messenger a critical discussion of the Wil 
let's Point latitude observations, which ap- 
pear to show a decrease in the latitude of 
that place during the last five years. By 
selecting the best determined stars, and by 
rejecting the observations with one of the 
instruments, and the work of some ob- 
servers whose probable errors are about 
twice as large as the probable errors of 
those whose work is retained, she con- 
cludes that “there is perhaps strong rea- 
son to attribute the systematic change of 
latitude” to errors of observation, as Gen- 
eral Abbott has suggested. 

The coming autumn will doubtless 
prove a memorable one to the cultured 
people of the West. For the first time a 
city lying west of the ‘“‘great Father of 
Waters” has been deemed a fitting place 
in which to hold the annual congress of 
the Association for the Advancement of 
Women. Cards recently sent out by the 
honored President of the Association, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, announce that the thir- 
teenth ‘*Women’s Congress” will be held 
in Des Moines, Iowa, October 7, 8, and 9, 
1885. This interesting announcement cer- 
tainly conveys a compliment to the ladies 
of Iowa and adjoining States. It isa de- 
served recognition of the noble work done 
by Western women in the direction 6f a 





higher intellectual, moral, and social life. 
— Northwestern Journal of Education. 

Grant was a good general and a capable 
man in many respects, and helped to save 
our Union, but while the public are so 
copiously draping their buildings in black 
rags in honoring him as the hero of the 
war, we would remind them of the fact 
that it was a youhg lady by the name of 
Miss Anna Ella Carroll who, through 
greater loss and privation, personally ex- 
amined and planned the ‘Tennessee cam- 
paign, and forced it upon the attention of 
Lincoln’s cabinet until Grant was ordered 
to cut the Confederacy in two accordingly. 
Honor to whom honor is due, and Miss 
Carroll, instead of Grant, was the saviour of 
our country. But her services, as yet, are 
but slightly recoguized because she is only 
a disfranchised woman. Woman must 
have a vote before she can command equal 
honor or respect.— The Altruist, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
MILLY'S TEMPEST. 


She started out with a pleasant face and 
a cheery voice, to have a good time. She 
was all alone in the summer kitchen. 
She was not Milly Brown, Doctor Stuart 
Brown's youngest daughter, but Miss Per- 
cival, the new school-teacher in room num- 
ber Four. She had four scholars in her 
grade, well classified as to size and sense. 
If you look, you will see them sitting 
quietly on the bench together. Verhaps 
they would not have been called brilliant 
scholars, but there is one thing to be said 
in their favor. They never whispered, 
nor giggled, nor nudged one another's el 
bow, nor made paper balls, nor chewed 
gum. In facet there were never better 
behaved scholars than sat on that wash- 
bench that bright morning, and were 
drilled in A. B.C. Milly set the slate in 
the high-backed wooden chair, and pre- 
tended it was a blackboard and stretched 
across the north side of the room. Then 
she made the letters very carefully on it, 
got a neat little switch for a pointer, and 
set to work. At first she was troubled 
because there seemed to be no table or 
desk suitable for the teacher; of course 
Miss Percival could not be expecred to get 
along without a desk. She appealed to 
her mother. 

‘There’s the red tub,” said Mrs. Brown, 
spreading a net over the baby’s face to 
keep the flies from him while he slept. 
“Why not turn that upside down, for a 
table?” 

*“O mamma, the tub is too low; it 
would break my back to stoop over to it.” 

‘Why, you are not very tall, daughter ; 
I should think it might do very well.” 

ut, mamma, you know I am Miss 
Percival, and she is tall; a great deal 
taller than you.” 

“So she is. Well, Vill tell you; Miss 
Percival is a new teacher, you know, and 
the schoolroom has not been arranged for 
her comfort, and the desk is one that the 
former teacher used, and she was very 
small indeed.” 

“Oh, but she wasn't, mamma; she was 
tall, too.” 

“Oh, still you can pretend that she was, 
you know.” 

‘*Well,” said Milly, in a meditative tone, 
“I suppose I might do that; now that she 
is gone away, it could not do any harm.” 

So the tub was turned down for a desk, 
and the tall Miss Percival made the best 
of her circumstances and got along nicely, 
until three o’clock. Then with a whoop 
and a whistle, came Stuart and Rodney, 
home from the school down town, and 
burst into the summer kitchen without 
any other warning than a shout. 

**What’s going on here? Ha!ha! Ho! 
ho! Look in here, Dick; here’s a circus.” 
And Stuart flung the door wider and 
showed the mischievous eyes of his friend 
Dick White. 

“Hush!” said Milly. “It isn’t a cireus; 
it is a school, and we are just having clos- 
ing exercises; and you oughtn’t to make 
such a noise.” 

But this speech seemed to convulse the 
boys with laughter. “If this isn’t rich,” 
said Rodney. ‘‘Four squashes for schol- 
ars. Ill tell you who they are. This 
crooked-nosed one is ‘Tilly Bates, a regu- 
lar squash, she is. She didn’t know how 
to spell. ‘believe’ this afternoon. Here, 
Miss ‘Tilly, Ill pull your nose for you, and 
see if you will know more to-morrow.” 
Saying which, he seized one of the scholars 
by the neck, and the other boys, taking 
the hint, dashed after the others, and 
swung them around, and called them 
names, and the more Milly begged to have 
her children let alone, the wilder grew the 
frolic, until at last, one squash rolled to 
the floor, and split open. 

Then Milly’s grief and rage rose high. 
She kicked and screamed, and scratched 
Stuart, who tried to hush her, and at last, 
the mother came to see what was the 
trouble, and dragged her naughty little 
daughter, screaming, away to her room. 
The confusion was so great that she could 





not understand the story at all. So she 
resolved to wait. Meantime, the boys 
slipped away. 

In the evening, everything was pleasant 
at Doctor Brown's. ‘The easy chair and 
slippers and dressing-gown waited for 
Doctor Brown, if he should get a chance 
to use them. ‘The round table was drawn 
out under the drop-light. and Stuart 
and Rodney, each with slates and arith- 
metics, worked over their next day’s les- 
son. The baby had been tucked away 
for the night. So had Milly, who had 
been gentle and sweet for half an hour be- 
fore she went to bed and had kissed her 
brothers lovingly when she went away. 
Soon after mainma had returned from 
seeing her safe for sleep, and sat sewing, 
Rodney looked up from bis tigures. 

**Mother,” he said, *‘isn’t it queer that 


Milly is such a spunky little thing? My! 
how she did go on this afternoon! My 


arm smarts yet where she scratched it; 
and she pulled Dick's hair till he yelled. 
[ never -aw such a naughty little girl as 
she can be when she gets started.” 

Then Stuart: ‘I think as much! Moth- 

er, don’t you think it is time Milly began 
to out-grow such ways as that? Seems to 
me, if Ll was her mother, I would give her a 
real hard punishment once, to help her re- 
member, I feitashamed of her this after- 
noon.” 
* Mrs. Brown sewed away silently for a 
few minutes, then she said, “I did punish 
poor little Milly; she thought it was pret- 
ty severe punishment, Lam afraid. But I 
was thinking just before you spoke, 
whether, after all, | had not made a mis- 
take and punished the wrong person. I 
believe it is my two sons who need the 
most serious punishment.” ‘Then both 
sons stared at her in astonishment. ‘They 
were good-tempered, merry-hearted boys, 
and rather prided themselves on their su- 
periority over spunky Milly; what could 
mother mean ? 

“You se,” said Mrs. Brown, ‘*Milly 
played by herself all this afternoon, sweet- 
ly and happily; [ heard not a whisper of 
trouble until her two brothers, who are 
four and six years older than she, came 
home and began to tease her. ‘They upset 
all her plans, were cruel to the playthings 
which she had almost wade herself believe 
were human beings, and in less than ten 
minutes had rudely spoiled all her happi- 
ness. Iam sorry she kicked and scratched, 
but I do not think it any wonder that she 
cried, and felt herself badly treated.” 

The boys looked down on their slates, 
and their faces were red. 

‘*We didn’t mean anything,” murmured 

todney, at last; ‘twe were just in fun, 
you know, mother; that’s all.” 

“So Lsuppose; and Milly meant a great 
deal, and you spoiled her harmless fun, 
and got yours by making her miserable. 
Which is the meaner nature of the two?” 
—The Pansy. 





HEREDITARY — 
SCROFULA. 


*RE you aware that in your blood the 
taint of secrofula has a prominent 
place? Thisis true of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 
outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all serofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 


Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to. wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time — two slight 
meals a day. We were unable to find ane 
thing that had the least effect upon him till 
last spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, Hisappetite improved 
atonee. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and-not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. N. C. SANBORN, 
No. 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 








“We do not as a rule allow ourselves te 
use our editorial columns to speak of an 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warrante 
in saying a word for Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Sarsaparilla has been known as a remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put up in forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.’’—£ditors Lowell Weekly Journal, 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“*A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says W 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,”’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition,paperbinding . . 


oo « 
Fourth cloth edition, elegantand substantia) . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5S Park Street, Boston. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
, 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ECLECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEABEB, 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own persoual benefit. Thorough Massage ‘Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plusters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&e., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as uenal, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was une of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin. 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the alm 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Le islature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 
ow announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborongh Street, - 





Boston, Mase. 


NEW YORK 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN, 


No, 213 Weat 54th Street, New York City. 


The regular Winter Session (Twenty-third year) 
will commence October 2, 1885, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinies will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition the large 
daily clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and 
the WARD'S ISLAND HOM(CEOPATHIC HOS 
PI'VAL (weekly) are open tor «tudents. 

For further particulars and circular, address 


Mrs. MARY A. BRINKMAN, M. D., Sec’y, 
219 Weet 23d St., New York City. 





College of Physicians and Surgeons 
OF BOSTON, 

Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 

Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 

May for Examinations. ‘The college is regular in every 

respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 

England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $8500; Graduatiou, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, incluaiug 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. Hl, WILSON, M. D., Registia., 
504 Kast Broadway, South Boston 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia. 
The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885. 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1st.; ending May 25th 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an. 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL. M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Koad Street Station, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOUL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PrResipEnt, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 
OMan § MEOICd! LONELE Of Unlcago, 
The annual session commences about the first Tues 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 
The requir ts for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fo: graduation fully equal to con- 


——- colleges. 
f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


CACTUS BALM. 
ust . “Eminently de- 


























—— 


lightful and whole- 
some as a Dreasin 
for the Hair, and o 
pon Oe benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. Voenu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mass. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not @ 
humbug; stop 
my hair from rit. 
ing; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.”’—Mrs. E. F. 
FIsHER, 50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, oz Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 

pletely bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 

fut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 

I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 

head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 

= of natural color.””"—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
ass. 

**Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirt 

ellow, as all others dv.”"—Mrs. H. V, Cuapr, 

hestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
packages by leading Druggiets and Hairdressers, and 
by —- BROTHERS, Proprietors, 349 Washing- 
ton Btreet. 
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LITERARY, NOTICES. 

Tue Sisters Guimxke. A Biography of Sarah 
and Angelina Grimké, the First American 
Women Advocates of Abolition and Woman's 
Rights. By Catherine H. Birney. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1885. $1 25. 


Gradually, step by step, the history of 
the American anti-slavery and woman 
suffrage movements gets written. This 
biography is a valuable and indispensable 
chapter in the great work of historic com- 
memoration. ‘The book is prepared with 
much literary skill and fidelity by Mrs. 
Catherine H. Birney, daughter-in-law of 
James G. Birney, the Liberty Party candi- 
date for president in 1840 and 1844. It is 
largely compiled from diaries kept by the 
sisters. Sarah was born in 1792; Angelina 
in 1805. No one can rightly understand 
the movement of American mind and con- 
science against negro slavery and woman's 
disfranchisement who simply reads the 
history of political parties and leaders. 
The agitation had its origin South, as well 
as North, and may be said to have begun 
with the introduction of the first slave 
upon American soil. In its more modern 
phases, abolition societies preceded the es- 
tablishment of American independence, 
and the principle of human freedom found 
pronounced public expression among the 
original settlers of Georgia, and in the 
Quaker and Baptist denominations. Abi- 
gail Adams expressed advanced woman’s 
rights opinions in her letters to her hus- 
band, John Adams, while Massachusetts 
was stilla British colony. Doubtless hun- 
dreds of women held similar views before 
these gifted daughters of South Carolina 
for the first time gave them public oral ex- 
pression. 

One-third of this biography is devoted 
to the formative period during which these 
sisters, reared in the fashionable cir- 
cles of Charleston, struggled in the fetters 
of sectarianism with the introspective 
problems of personal sin and salvation. 
The integrity and conscientiousness which 
at first expended themselves on theo- 
logical subtleties, and then advanced to 
limitations of dress and diet and personal 
adornment, were rewarded by gradual 
am ie of larger problems and nobler 
iving. The barbarism of slavery roused 
them to social protest. The gulf widened. 
They passed out of aristocratic Episco- 
palianism into Calvinistic Presbyterian- 
ism, and at last, in 1828, into the fold 
of Pennsylvania Quakerism. But even 
Quakerism had become corrupted by 
complicity with evil. Its theoretical free- 
dom had become practical despotism, 
which for years held Sarah in its iron 
grasp, compelling her to silence and sub- 
inission. She felt it her duty to preach in 
the meetings. But her timidity made the 
attempt a torture. Instead of encourage- 
ment from the elders she met with stern 
disapproval, and at last with a decided re- 
buff. In 1829, she says: ‘I think no crim- 
inal under sentence of death can look more 
fearfully on the day of execution than I 
do towards our Yearly Meeting.” It does 
not appear, however, that the opposition 
to Sarah’s preaching was in consequence of 
any attempt on her part to advocate re- 
forms or to rebel against the existing order 
of the society. Valuable as is this part of 
the work, it will not have for the general 
reader the interest which belongs to the 
wider topics which follow. 

It is the peculiar glory of Quakerism 
that men and women were regarded by it 
from the first as capable of divine illumin- 
ation, and therefore were alike recognized 
us ministers speaking by divine inspiration 
upon moral and religious topics. But the 
rule of silence and subordination was so 
strictly enforced and had become so well- 
nigh universa', that in 1828.when Angelina 
Grimké joined her sister in Philadelphia, 
the metropolis of American Quakerism, no 
one dreamed of a woman’s speaking in pub- 
lic or taking any part in the discussion of 
affairs outside of the meeting. 

Angelina’s public work may be said to 
have begun in September, 1835, with the 
unexpected publicatioy of her letter to Mr. 
Garrison in the Liberator, which was met 
by a storm of execration. It was followed 
in 1836 by her ‘Appeal to Southern Wom- 
en,” which was publicly burned by post- 
masters in South Carolina. Soon after- 
wards, the city authorities of Charleston, 
learning that she was intending to visit her 
mother, notified Mrs. Grimké that the po- 
lice would not allow her daughter to land, 
and would imprison Angelina if she land- 
ed. In December of the same year, Sarah 
published an ‘Epistle to the Clergy of the 
Southern States.” In 1837 the sisters be- 
gan in New York a series of parlor meet- 
ings for women only. But when, on invi- 
tation of a Baptist clergyman, these meet- 
ings were transferred to the parlor of his 
church, the whole community, Friends in- 
cluded, cried out in disapproval. Even 


Gerritt Smith advised strongly against | syn 
| erate cause, this little volume is free from 


their meetings. 





Three hundred women assembled in New | 


York at the first public meeting addressed 
by women ever held in this country. An- 
other one was held the next week, and An- 
gelina mentions the fact that she had one 
male auditor who refused to 
adds : ‘Somehow I did not feel his presence 
embarrassing at all, and went on just as 
though he had not been there. Some one 
said he took notes, and I think he was a 
Southern spy, and shall not be surprised 


© out, and | 


if he publishes us in some Southern paper.” | 


After holding similar meetings in Newark, 
Bloomfield, and Hudson, the sisters ad- 


dressed in Poughkeepsie an assembly of | 


colored people of both sexes. and it is curi- 
ous that this first address of women to a 
mixed audience of men and women should 
have been to colored people. 

While Angelina was first to engage in the 
anti-slavery movement, Sarah, the elder sis- 
ter, was first and most pronounced in advo- 


. | 
cacy of the equal rights of women. In June, | ‘ ‘ 
one time. an apple at another, and again a 


1837, Angelina visited Boston, and writes 
that: *At friend Chapman’s, where we 
spent a social evening, I had a long talk 
with the brethren on the rights of women, 
and found a very general sentiment pre- 
vailing that it is time our fetters were 
broken. L. Maria Child and Maria Chap- 


man strongly supported this view. .. . I 
feel that it is not the cause of the slave only 
that we plead, but the cause of woman as 
a moral, responsible being.” Accordingly 
a series of public meetings was arranged, 
—the first in Dorchester, the next in Bos- 
ton. ‘They were held by daylight, and 
women only were invited. But more and 
more men attended. On June 21, in Lynn, 
they addressed a mixed audience of over 
one thousand. **The men,” we are told, 
“listened in amazement, spell-bound, and 
impatient of the slightest noise which 
might cause the loss of a word.” Another 
meeting was called for and held the next 
evening. many going away unable to find 
standing room. 

‘This,’ says Mrs. Birney, ‘was the be- 
ginning of the revolution in sentiment re- 
specting woman’s sphere. Sarah's pub- 
lished letters in 1837 show her to have 
been as deeply interested in this reform as 
in abolitionism, and to her influence is cer- 
tainly due the introduction of the woman 
question into the anti-slavery discussions.” 

Samuel J. May confessed that his ‘sense 
of propriety’’ was shocked by women’s 
speaking to mixed audiences. It was uni- 
versally felt that for ‘“*two fanatical wom- 
en, forgetful of the obligations of a respect- 
ed name, and indifferent to the feelings of 
their most worthy kinsmen. the Barnwells 
and the Rhetts, by the novelty of their 
course to draw to their meetings idle and 
curious women” was bad enough. But 
when intelligent, respectable, and cultivat- 
ed men began to crowd to hear them, the 
opposers of abolitionism, and especially 
the clergy, rose up in wrath. » The pulpits 
of every denomination resounded with an- 
athemas. Municipal corporations refused 
the use of their halls. Even the New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting of Friends advised 
the closing of their meeting-houses, and 
threats of personal violence came from all 
quarters. When the Congregational min- 
isters of Massachusetts denounced the pub- 
lic work of women in their infamous Pas- 
toral Letter, Whit. ier exclaimed : 

“So this is all! the utmost reach 

Of priestly power the mind to fetter, 
When laymen think, when women preach, 
A war of words, a ‘Pastoral Letter.’” 


Wendell Phillips says: 

‘IT shall never forget the impulse our 
‘ause received when these two sisters 
doubled our hold on New England in 1837 
and 1838, and made a name, already illus- 
trious in South Carolina by ee services, 
equally historical in Massachusetts in the 
two grandest movements of our day.” 

But in 1837, as in 1885, there was a ‘re- 
monstrant,” and the remonstrant was a 
woman. Catherine Beecher published a 
volume addressed to Angelina Grimké, 
entitled, **Miss Beecher on the Slave Ques- 
tion.”’ She thus early presented the singu- 
lar anomaly of a strong-minded woman ad- 
vocating woman's subordination to man, 
and prescribing limits to her efforts for 
self help and publie service. Sarah Grimkeé 
responded by publishing letters on the 
**Province of Women,” in the N. E. Spec- 
tator. Abolitionism thus became so mix- 
ed up in the public mind with woman’s 
rights that the anti-slavery leaders gener- 
ally took alarm. Even Whittier and Weld 
remonstrated, but Garrison said, ‘Go on,” 
A division took place among the workers, 
and the Anti-Slavery Society was rent in 
twain. 

The marriage of Angelina Grimké and 
Theodore D. Weld is charmingly portray- 
ed. Casualties soon brought the brilliant 
‘areer of both as public speakers to an un- 
timely close. and robbed the anti-slavery 
platform of two influential speakers. The 
sisters were never separated. ‘Their many 
subsequent vears of quiet but beneficent 
activity at their homes in Belleville, Ea- 
gleswood, and Hyde Park, are briefly por- 
trayed. Sarah died in December, 1873, 
aged eighty-one; her last request being 
that she might be laid ina plain pine cof- 
tin, and the sum thus saved given to the 
poor. Angelina passed away in October, 
1879, aged seventy-five. 

Moses and Plato may, in a world-wide 
sense, be called the parents of the woman 
suffrage movement. But the sisters 
Grimké, Abby Kelley, L. Maria Child, and 
Lucretia Mott were the true pioneers of 
the woman suffrage movement in America, 
and this volume establishes their rightful 
place in history. H. B. B. 


My Cave Lire IN VickssurG. By Mrs. James 
M. Loughborough, originally published by D. 
Appleton & Co., in 1864. It has been long out otf 
print. A new edition has been issued by the 
Kellogg Printing Co., Little Rock, Ark., 1882- 
$l 25. 

This graphic compilation of notes made 
on the spot is a bit of true history. It de- 
scribes the daily life of a mother and child 
shut up in Vicksburg during its siege and 
capture by the Fede:al army under Grant 
in 1862. While written by a Southern 
woman in full sympathy with the Confed- 


sectional bitterness and full of sympathy 
for the sufferings and death of both frienas 
and foes. The book is full of graphic in- 
cidents, some comic, others tragic, all in- 
teresting. Living for months like moles, 
in holes in the ground, under a constant 
rain of shot and shell, all the varied inci- 
dents are sketched from day to day, as, 
slowly but surely, the Federal forces re- 
gained possession of the Mississippi valley. 
We wish that such books might be every- 
where read and circulated. They will do 
more for peace and union in the future 
than any abstract argument. Like the 
graphic description lately given by Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, of scenes in Richmond, 
they awaken a fraternal sympathy, not for 
the lost cause, but for its brave defenders 
and equally brave assailants. Who would 
vote for civil strife after reading such an 
incident as this ?— 

**A soldier named Henry had often no- 
ticed my little girl, bringing her flowers at 


young mocking-bird, and had attached her 
much to him by these kindnesses. . . . She 
called my attention to him one morning: 
‘O mamma, look at Henny’s horse how it 
plays!’ He was riding a small black horse 
that was exceedingly wild, and striving to 
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accustom it to the rapid evolutions of the 
‘Texas troops, turning in his saddle to grasp 
something from the ground as he moved 
speedily on. Afterwards I saw him come 
down the hill opposite,with an unexploded 
shrapnel shell in his hand. In a few mo- 
ments I heard a quick explosion in the ra- 
vine, followed by a sudden agonized cry. I 
ran to the entrance and saw Henry, oh, poor 
Henry! holding out his mangled arms— 
the hands torn and hanging from the 
bleeding ghastly wrists—a fearful wound 
in his head—the blood pouring from his 
wounds. Shot, gasping, wild, he staggered 
around, crying piteously, ‘Where are you, 
boys? © boys, where are you? Oh, | am 
hurt! Iam hurt! Boys, come to me! God 
have merey! Almighty God. have mercy !’ 
My little girl clung to my dress. saying: 
‘O mamma, poor Henny’s killed! Now 
he'll die, mamma. Oh, poor Henny!’ I 
carried her away from the painful sight. 
Henry died that night. still unconscious of 
the sorrowful comrades around his bed, 
still calling on God to pity him.” 

Or again: 

‘The courier, too, had been struck in two 
places in his head, and a number of balls 
had entered his body. Poor soldier! his 
mother lived in Yazoo City, and he was 
her only son. So near was she, yet unable 
to hold his head and set the seal of her love 
on his lips ere the breath fled from them 
forever. He lived till the sun went down, 
speaking no word, making no moan; only 
the quickly-drawn breath told that life 
still lingered in the mangled body.” 

Or again: 

* Il walked into a ward, one morning, 

yhich I had visited the evening before,—a 

rard of very sick patients,—and saw an 
old man sitting by a new cot fanning a 
young boy who lay with flushed face, and 
burning eyes fixed on the ceiling. As I 
advanced, the weather-bronzed man stood 
stiffly erect, making me a quaint, half-awk- 
ward military salute, saying, as he did so: 
‘My boy, ma’am!’ ‘Is he wounded? I 
asked. He threw back the sheet that cov- 
ered him, pointing to the stump of a limb 
umputated near the thigh: ‘He has gained 
the cross,’ he said, while his head grew 
more erect, as he held back the sheet with 
a fan, and his eye shot out the grim ghost 
of a smile.” 

‘The boy’s fever still raged. The physi- 
cians gave him up. ‘Doctor, may I try to 
save my boy my own, way? said the old 
man. ‘Yes, doas you choose with him, 
only do not give him unnecessary pain.’ 
A large tub of water was taken to the 
ward and placed by the sick boy’s cot, 
and, to the dismay of the soldiers in the 
beds around, the boy was lifted out, 
wounded as he was, by the strong and gen- 
tle arms of one in whose eyes he was more 
precious than diamonds and gold. A quick 
douse, and he was rubbed well, covered 
closely, and soon slept soundly, the per- 
spiration breaking out profusely for the 
first time in two days. He was decidedly 
better, and the proud smile on the father’s 
face was a happy thing to see. . . . Grad- 
ually he grew more feeble, the fever re- 
turned, and one morning with an aching 
heart I saw the calmness of death in the 
closed eyes and motionless nostril. Stand- 
ing at the head of the bed, his hat drawn 
over his eyes, his arms folded in a stern 
and patient agony, the father stood, watch- 
ing yet most faithfully. I cannot express 
to you the grief, and constantly the words : 
‘Alone! all alone! My boy! oh, my 
boy!” 

We commend this book, written before 
the war was half over, to those who charge 
Southern women with a desire to prolong 
civil strife. A few copies of this book 
are for sale at the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of- 
fice, price $1.25. Or we will send it post- 
paid by mail as a premium to any one who 
will send us $2.50, with the name and ad- 
dress of a new subscriber. H. B. B. 


ANNA, OR THE Proressor’s DavGuTeR. By 
Marie Daal. Translated from the Dutch by 
Col. Charles Mueller. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
New York: Charles F. Dillingham. 1885. 
$1 50. : 

This work, which recently appeared at 
the Hague, is in the form of a novel, and it 
is a very good one. But it is something 
more than a novel. Itadvocates the eman.- 
cipation of women and the protection of 
animals, and it does both in a thoroughly 
healthy spirit. As Rev. Dr. Laurillard, 
a distinguished Dutch clergyman, says: 
‘This book talks sound sense. The light 
it spreads is not an electri: light that daz- 
zles but gives no warmth. ‘There is a 
heart beating in it.” 

If any friend of woman’s rights in Amer- 
ica feels despondent at the stupid conserv- 
atism which blocks the path of the imme- 
diate fruition of our hopes. read this book 
and see how the woman suffrage movement 
here stands like a beacon-light to the older 
nations. It is safe to say that this sweet 
and noble story could never have found its 
birth in Holland had it not been for the re- 
flex influence of American ideas. Anna, 
the professor’s daughter, is a type of fu- 
ture womanhood which will be content 
with no marriage not based upon the sen- 
timent of equality—which will lift the re- 
lation into a noble and permanent partner- 
ship of equals. H. B. B. 


+ 
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POLITICAL EDUCATION. 


(Concluded from last week.} 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Society for ‘‘Political Education” 
sarries on its work by furnishing and cir- 
culating at a low-cost price, and in cheap 
form, sound economic and political liter- 
ature, in maintenance and illustration of 
the principles which it announces as con- 
stituting the basis of its organization. 
With this object in view, it publishes four 
pamphlets each year on subjects of impor- 
tance. An idea of the nature of these 
Economic Tracts may be formed by an 
enumeration of the topics treated in 
them during the present year. They are 
on the “Standard Silver Dollar and the 
Coinage Law of 1878,” by Worthington C. 











Ford, the secretary of the society; ‘Civil 
Service Reform in Cities and States,” a 
paper read before the Social Science Asso- 
ciation at its last session by Edward M. 
Shepard; ‘“‘What Makes the Rate of 
Wages,” a paper read before the British 
Selence Association at its session in Mon- 
treal, by Edward Atkinson; and the 
“Standard Dollar,” an essay on coinage 
by H. W. Richardson. Sixteen of these 
pamphlets are now issued, and they are 
worthy of a wide circulation. 

The first Secretary of the Society was 
Richard L. Dugdale, the author of the re- 
markable social study called *The Jukes,” 
one of the most striking studies of the laws 
of sovial life ever made. The twelfth | 
number of the Economic Tracts of the 
Society gives a sketch of his life, for he 
fell a prey to disease a year or two ago in 
the midst of his many good labors. From 
the point of view of Dugdale’s efforts in be- 
half of the poor and the criminal, the work 
of the Society has been of great impor- 
tance. Inthe brief memoir, this part of 
the work is so pertinently set forth that a 
quotation from it will not be out of place, 
as giving a clearer and a fuller view of 
what it proposes to accomplish. ‘The ed- 
ucation of the people in true politics, it 
seemed to Mr. Dugdale and his associ- 
ates, would not only greatly aid popular 
judgment on political questions, but 
would be a necessary preliminary to the 
election of public representatives and ofti- 
cers upon real issues. If elections were 
so held, successful candidates would come 
generally to be men competent to con- 
sider and expert in dealing with questions 
of state and administration. And if legis- 
lators and executives were so competent 
and expert, and were not merely men 
accomplished in intrigue or active in party 
contests, we should have from them con- 
scientious and intelligent consideration of 
measures intended to aid vital social re- 
forms. Legislative committees, govern- 
ors, mayors, commissioners of charities 
and corrections, superintendents of pris- 
ons, reformatories, almshouses, and hos- 
pitals, would then patiently listen and in- 
telligently act upon discussions of the 
condition of the extremely poor and the 
vicious, and especially of children and 
young men and women not yet hopelessly 
hardened.” A work such as this every- 
where needs to be done, so that the chari- 
ties of the country shall no longer be ad- 
ministered in the interests of a party. 
It is to be feared the work is so great that 
one Society can accomplish but a little of 
it; but the Society of Political Education 
has made a step in the right direction, and 
will be followed by others seeking the 
same much-needed result. 

The Society for Political Education has 
now been in active operation for about 
four years, and its success has been of a 
most encouraging kind. If it can stir up 
an individual here and there throughout 
the country to make a careful study of 
polities, the effect of it must be good. 
But it has dong more than this, for it has 
gathered together several hundred groups 
of persons, numbering from ten to twenty 
for this same object. The very fact of 
such an effortis an encouraging sign of 
the times; and many are the indications 
from the recent presidential campaign 
that the results the Society aims at are be- 
ginning to appear before the minds of 
many persons as of great importance to 
the country. 

‘The Society is well officered and organ- 
ized for its work; the chairman is the 
Hon. David A. Wells, of Norwich, Conn., 
and the secretary is Worthington C. Ford, 
of 4 Morton Street, New York. There 
are also secretaries for the Northwest, the 
Southwest, the Southeast. and the Pacific 
slope. The secretary for the Northwest 
is Edwin Burritt Smith, National Bank 

suilding, Chicago. What better thing 
‘an the young men of the Northwest do 
through the coming winter than to organize 
clubs for the studies recommended by this 
Society? All the subjects proposed are of 
practical and immediate importance, and 
full of interest and profit to every person. 
Better citizens and more intelligent voters 
will be the result of such studies earnestly 
pursued. 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 
Dedham, Mass., Aug. 15, 1885. 








Tue combination, proportion, and process in 
preparing Hood’s Sarsaparilla, are peculiar to 
this medicine, and unknown to others. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Ladies Visiting New York for business or 
sage can find a pleasant home and moderate prices 

y addressing Mrs. BLAKELY, 54 E. 10th Street, 
New York. 








A College Graduate, who has spent several 
years in philological study abroad, would like to teach 
languages, ancient or modern, in a school in Boston. 
Greek, Latin or German preferred. She can turnish 
good references. Address **Language,” at this office 





Portledge Cottage, Marblehead Neck.—This 
finely located Cottage is now open for summer board- 
ers. Honge quiet, and comfortable, and table excel- 
lent. Good Batbing and Boating. Send for terms. 
Mrs. E. 8, Corrin. 

















tm BEST THING KNOWN Fo 
WASHING““BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without it, 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


Neclre Inv ESIMEDIS. 
CHICAGO. MORTGAGES, 


On productive city property, not exceeding one-half a 
low valuation; yielding 


6 PER CENT. INTEREST, 


and free of tar. Coupons payable semi-annually. Are 
Jargely taken for trust investments, Ample reference 
given. Constantly on hand and for sale by 


W. L. GARRISON, 
132 Federal Street, Boston. 








A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


DIRIGO 
<<) COFFEE 





1D t 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 
USED BY THE BEST HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 











‘THE READY BINDER,” 


Possesses many merits for the office or library. It is 
always ready, easily adjusted, and very simple in the 
method of clasping papers or pamphlets. Price, from 


10 to 25 cents, according c size. For sule at the 


Woman’s Journal” Office. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 








STAMPING OUTFIT. 
OURS IS THE BEST. Con- 
tains Complete Set of Initials, 
worth at retail 50c.; 35g00d Working 
Patterns for Needle-work and Paint- 
ing, worth l0c. each; Instruction 
ook teaching the Stitches, Ribbon 
and Plush Embroidery, ete.; how 
‘ todo Kensington and Lustre 
VK Painting, Flitter Work, etc.; 
ZA how to do all kinds of Stamping, 
with useful hints; Our am- 
mouth CATalogue, with designs, price, 
lic.; Powder, Pad, etc., with which to do the stamping, 
worth 35¢c.; EXTRA, Our Felt Tidy all stamped, 
with silks and needle to work it, worth 4Uic.; 2 sheets of 
CRAZY Patchwork Stitches, worth 10c.; 3 cards of 
Cross-Stitch Patterns, worth l0e.; wholesale price list 
of Embroidery Materials, Stamped Table Scarfs, Tidies, 
etc. and Lace Remnants. ALL ABOVE, 81. 
NEW BOOKS. Colors of Flowers, new edition, 
rice, 35c.; Kensington and Lustre Painting, complete 
instructor, 25c.; Crazy Patchwork, 150 new stitches, 
peice reduced, 15c.; over 100 Cross Stitch Patterns, 
2 alphabets, etc., 25c. Oa eon a te Quint and any 
two Books, $1.25. ALL, $1.60, T. E. PARKER, 
Lynn, Mass, 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Alse of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave- 
and EleventhSt., Washington, D. C. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTENS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE 
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